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THE CRY OF A LOST SOUL.* 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Iw that black forest, where, when day is done, 
With a snake’s stillness glides the Amazon 
Darkly from sunset to the rising sun, § 


A cry, as of the pained heart of the wood, 
The long, despairing moan of solitude 
And darkness and the abseiice of all good, 


Startles the traveller, with a sound so drear, 
So full of hopeless agony and fear, 
His heart stands still and listens like his ear. 


The guide, as if he heard a dead-bell toll, 
Starts, drops his ear against the gunwale’s thole, 
Crosses himself, and whispers—“‘A lost Soul!” 


*No, sefior, not a bird. I know it well— 
It is the pained soul of some infidel 
Or curséd heretic that cries from hell. 


“ Poor fool! with hope still mocking his despair, 
He wanders, shrieking on the midnight air 
For human pity and for Christian prayer. 


“Saints strike him dumb! Our Holy Mother 
hath 

No prayer for him who, sinning unto death, 

Burns always in the furnace of God’s wrath!” 


Thus to the baptized pagan’s cruel lie, 
Lending new horror to that mournful cry, 
The voyager listens, making no reply. 


Dim burns the boat-lamp: shadows deepen 
round, 

From giant trees with snakelike creepers wound, 

And the black water glides without a sound. 


But in the traveller’s heart a secret sense 
Of nature plastic to benign intents, 
And an eternal good in Providence— 


Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his eyes ; 
And lo! rebuking all earth’s ominous cries, 
The Cross of pardon lights the tropic skies ! 


“ Father of all! ” he urges his strong plea, 
** Thou lovest all: thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself but never lost to thee ! 


* All souls are thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for thou art there. 


“Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 

Through doubt and pain, through guilt and 
shame and ill, 

Thy pitying eye is on thy creature still. 


“And thou canst make, Eternal Source and 
Goal ! 
In thy long years life’s broken circle whole, 
And change to praise the cry of a lost soul!” 
—Independent. 


* Lieut. Herndon’s Report of the Exploration of 
the Amazon has a striking description of the pecul- 
iar and melancholy notes of a bird heard by night 
on the shores of the river. he Indian guides 
called it “ ‘The cry ofa lost Soul!” 


THE CRY OF A'LOST SOUL.— HYMN. 


THE MOANING SEA. 


Wiru her white face full of agony, 
Under her dripping locks, 

How the restless, wretched Sea to-day 
Moans to the cruel rocks. 


Helplessly in her great despair 
She shudders on the sand ; 

And the weeds are gone from her tangled hair, 
And the shells from her listless hand. 


*Tis a sorrowful sight to see her lie, 
With her beating, heaving breast, 
Here, where the rock has cast her off, 

Sobbing herself to rest. 


Alas, alas! fcr the foolish sea, 
Why was there none to say : 

“The wave that strikes on the heartless stone, 
Must break and fall away.” 


Why could she not have known that this 
Would be her fate at length ; 

That the hand, unheld, must slip at last, 
Though it cling with love’s own strength ! 


For now, too late, she has learnt the truth, 
Which none who learn forget— 

And this is the best that she can do 
With the future left her yet: 


To rise, and wear on her face a smile, 
Though her life be ebbing out ; 

And she have not even the wretched hope, 
Born of a wretched doubt. 


For there is no pity for grief like hers, 
But only scorn and blame ; 
And so she must come to her feet again, 
And hide from the world her shame. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





HYMN. 
BY NATHANIEL NILES, 1775. 


[Sung at the Celebration of Forefathers’ Day, in 
Middlebury, Vt., 1862. ] 
Wry should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle, 
Where blood and carnage clothe the ground in 
crimson, 
Sounding with death groans ? 


Infinite Goodness teaches us submission, 
Bids us be quiet under all his dealings, 
Never repining, but forever praising 
God the Creator. 
Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine ; 
Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder. 
Mercies and judgments both proceed from-kind- 
ness— 
Infinite kindness. 


Life for our country and the cause of freedom 
Is but a trifle for vain man to part with ; 
And if preserved in so great a contest, 

Life is redoubled. 


Oh, then exult that God forever reigneth ! 
Clouds, which around him hinder our perception, 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his name, and 





Shout louder praises ! 
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From The Spectator. 
THE SORCERESS. 

M. MIcHELE?’s book La Sorciére, after | 
selling for a week ata rate which puzzled | 
the printers, has been prohibited throughout 
France. We can only wonder that it was 
allowed to appear at all, for a more violent 
blow was never struck at the Catholic faith, 
even by M. Michelet. Driven wild, appar- 
ently, by the recent development of ultra- 
montane ideas, M. Michelet has propounded 
a new theory of the origin of the belief in 
what he calls sorcery, and Englishmen 
usually style gvitchcraft. This practice, 
which forms so large an element in the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages, was, he contends, 
produced by the combined oppression of the 
lords and priests,—lords who took from the 
people even the possibility of virtue, and 
priests who sentenced them to hell for not 
having what it was impossible they should 
possess. He believes that the “ Sabbat” 
was real, that the serfs, in their despair 
alike of earth and heaven, fell back for relief 
upon Devil-worship and outbursts of frantic 
licentiousness, that the confessions were not 
wild dreams, but facts, and that, in ‘short, 
sorcery was in its origin a rebellion of de- 
spair against a persecuting Church, and a 
horrible system of society. His view de- 
serves an analysis. 

On the solitary heath, far away from the 
dwellings of men, the poor serfs and villeins 
ceMrate the hideous saturnalia of the 
“Witch Sabbat.” The congregation is im- 
mense. Lancre speaks of an assgmbly of 
12,000; Spina mentions one of 6,000 in a 
small borough. They exaggerate, in their 
coarse orgies, the odious rights which feudal 
law, give to their lords over their wives and 
daughters. They mock the Latin Mass, 
which, to them, is incomprehensible, by the 
Black Mass, which is recited backwards. 
They imitate and ridicule, in their own 
crude, obscene way, the traditional acco- 
lade of knighthood. By a figurative union 
with the Evil One, the sorceress, high-priest- 
ess of the indecent ceremony, gives a mock 
consecration to the vile orgies; and? all de- 
liver themselves up to the Devil out of 
hatred of a system and a religion which 
crush them mercilessly in this world, and 
devote them to everlasting torture in the 
world to come. 





The Middle Age was, truly and literally, 
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| the age of despair, especially in France and 


Spain. There shone no ray of light in that 
gloomy night ; there arose no hope of de- 
liverance for the poor oppressed. The people 
were famishing, perishing in crowds from 
leprosy and pestilence, which carried off one- 
third of the population. As for the morals 
of that much-vaunted chivalrous society, M. 
Michelet forcibly depicts its utter deprav- 
ity: “First, adultery has become a real in- 
stitution, regular, recognized, valued, sung, 
celebrated in all the monuments. of noble 
and middle-class literature, in all the poems 
and fabliaux ; second, incest is the general 
condition of the serfs, a condition manifest 
in the ‘ Sabbat,’ which is their only freedom, 
their true life, where they show themselves 
as they are.” The peasant women are “ serfs 
in body,” the playthings of the lord and his 
varlets, deprived even of the right to re- 
main chaste and pure. “Future times will 
not easily believe,” says M. Michelet, with 
genuine feeling, “that, in the midst of 
Christian nations, law has done what it 
never did among ancient slavery, that it 
wrote formally down, as a right, the keenest 
insult which can wound the heart of man.” 
Medieval apologists in vain affirm that le 
droit du Seigneur was a mere pretence for 
levying black mail. Such a redeeming tax 
would be infamous enough; but unhappily 
there was but too often a prestation en na- 
ture enacted and the Fors du Béarn even as- 
sert positively that ‘the first-born of the 
peasant is always to be reputed the son of 
the lord, as he may proceed from him.” 

Is it then to be wondered at that the 
down-trodden villein sought a momentary 
physical and moral intoxication amidst the 
wild dances, the savage proceedings and 
coarse raillery of witch-meetings? Could 
there arise a refined feeling in the breast of 
beings whom the priests and the lords de- 
graded to the state of mere beasts of bur- 
den? Of religion they were simply taught 
that portion which modern Christians have 
long ago renounced as idle, senseless super- 
stition. During the Middle Age, Christian- 
ity exercised little humanizing influence over 
the lower classes, who did not understand 
its sublime tenets. The old philosophers 
and the old philosophy had been obliterated 
from the face of the earth, together with 
the temples and Vandalism 
reigned supreme, ever was a 
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more violent revolution,” says M. Michelet. 
“ Awe and the crushing of every-natural as- 
piration were alone preached to the people ; 
where can we find a single thought capable 
of captivating the masses?”  ‘ Ancient 
gods, enter your sepulchre! Gods of love, 
of life, of light, vanish! take the cowl of 
the monk. Virgins, become nuns. Wives, 
abandon your husbands; or if you look 
after the house, remain cold sisters to them. 
A huge blank had been produced in the 
world. Who filled it? The Christians tell 
it—the demon, the demon everywhere ; 
ubique demon!” Death, the grim fiend 
whose terrors had at least been softened 
down by the poetical legends of pagan my- 
thology, was not comforted by the great idea 
of immortality; the life hereafter and the 
tortures of hell had become synonymous 
terms to the lost of this world. “It seems 
almost that they endeavored to flatten the 
soul, to make it narrow and tight, after the 
measure of a coffin. The sepulture of serfs 
between four boards of fir-tree is likely to 
conduce to that. It troubles us with an idea 
of stifling. If he whom they have put in it 
comes back in dreams, it is no longer as a 
light and bright shadow in the Elysian halo; 
he is a tortured slave, the wretched game of 
a claw-footed, hellish cat.” 

Such an oppressive despair could not but 
produce, at first, a deadly dulness, and after- 
wards a riotous rebellion against God and 
man. The sorceress had unspeakable at- 
tractions for the serf; she was his mistress 
in every sense, his prophetess, his com- 
forter, his confidant, his physician. Wo- 
men were drawn to the “Sabbat” by the 
hope of the meal which was provided for 
them; a rare occurrence in the sad life of 
the poor creatures. They paid for their fare 
by sterile embraces, for to give birth to 
children was considered a dire misfortune. 
Such was the state of society produced by 
the absolute, unopposed sway of Catholj- 
cism; the greatest blessing of mankind, 
maternity, had become a bitter curse, but a 
stop to the increase of the population is al- 
ways a sure forerunner of national decline, 
and the Renaissance and the Reformation are 
happily at hand, ready to give birth to a 
new world. 

The belief in 
Devil-worship 
profitable to 


ry lasted long after 
ed, for it was too 
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tion could not but endure which the priests 
of the Catholic religion know so well how 
to foster; which turned out, as M. Michelet 
has it, a true gold-mine for exorcising monks 
and arbitrary judges, which sent a chilling 
tremor through timorous souls, and put into 
the hands of the weak and the despised the 
formidable weapon of awe. Still the inborn 
longing for the marvellous, and the instinc- 
tive terror inspired by every unexplained 
phenomenon, are. inadequate to account for 
the triumphs of witchcraft, which took, as 
it were, root in the very soil of Europe. It 
has long been looked upon‘as a remnant, a 
legacy of paganism; and undoubtedly, he 
thinks, we may trace to that source the 
Catholic saints, the goblins, elves, and sprites 
of popular legends. But sorcery itself was 
the solemn protestation of the serfs against 
feudal oppression. 

The unfairness of this terrible description 
will be recognized by all who have studied 
the history of that bad period. The Catho- 
lic priesthood was doubtless corrupted, and 
used without remorse their most powerful 
weapon—terror ; but to say that Christianity 
had lost its power is to deny the primary 
facts of history. Whatever of good, or 
noble, or gentle there was in that evil age, 
arose from the slight remaining influence of 
that creed which ultimately, by commencing 
the Crusades, broke up a state of society 
which for a time—M. Michelet’s * Middle 
Age” is far too vague—threatened the very 
existence of European mankind. The priest- 
hood might be evil, but the belief in Christ 
could, so far as it was entertained, only in- 
troduce that very element of hope for want 
of which men, degraded to savagery, were 
flying for comfort to an accursed supersti- 
tion. 

It is not, however, to criticise M. Mich- 
elet that we have analyzed his book, but to 
point outa political fact. The alliance of 
the Church with the Empire is creating 
again the terrible phenomenon of the eigh- 
teenth century, a fanaticism directed against 
religion. Every form of scepticism is deep- 
ening in color and increasing in bitterness, 
and while good men weep over blasphemies 
like that involved in the Bishop of Poictiers’ 
sermon on the “ Relic of Charroux,” the in- 
different are becoming enemies to the 
Church, and men like M. Michelet are 
prepared for the second time to shriek out 
“‘Ecrasez linfame!” The hatred of the 
soutane is 


growing, till there is danger of 
hristian robe. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
QNRESTRAINT. 

WE wear chains to which we are so used 
that most men never know that they wear 
them, but which are unmistakable fetters 
notwithstanding. They are chains partly 
put upon us, partly which we hang about 
ourselves, and which have an infinite deal to 
do with the appearance we make to others, 
causing in a great measure that discrepancy 
which almost universally exists between a 
man’s idea of himself and the world’s idea 
of him. We speak of the restraints of edu- 
cation and habit, not moral restrictions which 
apply to all alike, but social and class re- 
straints—those laws of society which inter- 
fere with mere individual development. 
There are people who are under perpetual 
restraint—such universal restraint that we 
cannot be quite sure they are restrained at all. 
It is, however, an assumption, probably false, 
that every one is unrestrained with his wife ; 
and hence one main bliss of the conjugal 
relation. Most men are unrestrained with 
their intimate friends, and restrained with 
the world. The ideal gentleman is made up 
of nice gradations of these restraints and re- 
laxations. The clown and the uncivilized are 
without either voluntary or imposed re- 
straints, but are victims of the ignominious 
restraints of sheepishness. And there are 
people answering to none of these, who have 
no restraints, either natural or imposed, or 
from diffidence, clownish or otherwise—who 
are never hindered from doing what the 
heart or inclination suggests as agreeable to 
do by any habit or social influence whatever 
—but whose actions respond to some inner 
impulse uniformly obeyec, and who kngw 
not the yoke of convention. This is a sfate 
not easy to realize, yet probably all of us 
have experienced it, and acted under it, at 
some period or another, when startled out 
of the proprieties of custom by some sudden 
wrench to our ordinary habits. All can re- 
call some time when we have known a mo- 
mentary enlargement from the self-control 
of common life—a wild, irresponsible enjoy- 
ment of liberty. But, beyond actual expe- 
rience, any one consulting his hours of day- 
dream and reverie must be conscious of an 
inner world of unrestraint wherein he gives 
way to the warmth of impulse, the romance 
of ‘feeling, where whim, humor, and liking 
have their free course—where he conducts 
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things in a way he finds impossible in prac- 
tice, talking, moving, handling, acting in 
exact response and accordance with the im- 
pression of the moment— where nothing 
comes between the occasion and the exact 
and full treatment and recognition of it. The. 
drama always appeals for its truth, not to 
our manners, but to this region of fancied 
action and expression ; and as its scenes en- 
gage our interest, we think it natural to do 
things which we never saw done in our lives, 
and are perfectly sure we never shall see, 


because we have a hidden world where men, 


and we among them, do such things, andin- 
dulge (and we know it is an indulgence, 
though we never try it) in our swing of 
emotions, and show, at least to ourselves, 
what we are. 

Those who run counter to the general law 
of restraint, if they are amiable, have com- 
monly more feeling, such as it is, than wit or 
judgment. They have expansiveness with- 
out perception, and are exuberant and un- 
restrained because of some conspicuous want 
which cuts them off from our sympathy. We 
do not know what to make of so much dem- 
onstration — they embarrass us with dis- 
plays and effusions which painfully remind 
us of the excesses of the inferior animals. 
We like our dog for overdoing his transports 
whenever he is fond or pleased; we admire 
and even reverence the hen in all the self- 
forgetting fuss of maternal solicitude; but 
we do not like the men and women whom 
we know to be natural in this way, because 
it sinks them in the scale of intellectual be- 
ings. If unrestraint shows itself in a char- 
acter of mere average qualities, it sinks the 
‘man lower in the social scale. That selfish- 
ness which in its degree belongs to all habit- 
ual unrestraint takes some gross form, and 
he is shunned, as falling below the standard. 
As unrestraint is not natural to a man bred 
in society where others control themselves, 
there is always an hypothesis to account for 
it, implying something lower than humanity, 
as in these cases, or higher, or in some way 
distinct from it. Whenever unrestraint 
marks some not unamiable character distin- 
guished by popular intell&ctual powers, we 
may be certain it will assist to gain him so- 
cial acceptance, and. even affection, and will 
greatly add to his prestige with common 
minds ; for it is then taken as a sign of su- 





periority, and assumed to be the necessary 





eccentricity of genius. Wit and humor are 
often accompanied by an extreme unrestraint 
of habit and manner; and instances of it 
are invariably quoted as evidences of a spark- 
ling, genial, overflowing nature. Careless 
vehemence, impulses of kindness, scorn, pas- 
sion, disregard of consequences, contempt of 
conventionalities, odd ways—all unreservedly 
expressed and indulged — are so many ap- 
peals to the tenderness of admirers, and 
vouchers for the genuineness of the one gift. 
The local celebrity may indulge in any 
amount of fairly harmless license, till indeed 
he becomes unfit for any other scene. He 
must live where his ways are understood and 
accepted, and cannot exist out of the sym- 
pathizing element. 

To any one who has read the life of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, he must present himself as 
the crowning example, the very hero of un- 
restraint. That a Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy of the University of Edinburgh 
should fight with a pugilist in a fair at mid- 
day, and in so doing act simply in accord- 
ance with his received character, and in no 
way damage a very high reputation, argues 
almost divine abandonment to impulse ; and, 
in fact, the spur of the moment was with him 
a perpetual inspiration. He recognized no 
social impossibilities, but always did what he 
liked ; and his nature led him to like very 
strange things. His pre-eminence was that, 
whereas most people who will not submit to 
the restraints of their position fall out of it, 
he carried things with so high a hand—mind 
and body worked their will on such a large, 
irresponsible scale — that he held his place 
and indulged his humor at the same time; 
though whether there might not be, after all, 
hidden far out of sight some modicum of 
Scotch caution we will not say. 

Those who admire Professor Wilson have 
to admire this power as his leading charac- 
teristic. His daughter shows this by her 
frequent half-proud, half-apologetic use of 
the word Titanic, which, in fact, explains 
matters on our assumption that unrestraint 
implies a divergence from ordinary human- 
ity. Professor Wijson was one of the Titans 
—friend and foe had often called him so— 
and who expects habitual reticence and de- 
corum from a giant? ‘Of the domestic life 
of the Titans we don’t know a great deal, 
but the literature of our youth gives us a 
pretty distinct notion of a giant, and Wil- 
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son comes up to it beyond any pan we know. 
Even his intellect is of this stamp, marked 
by power whose chief end was to show itself 
—a hazy volume of memory, huge rhapso- 
dies of poetry, torrents of vituperation, ex- 
cessive praise and blame, vehement parti- 
sanship, satire hitting right and left, effective 
but with no nicety of application. And, run- 
ning through all, there was a vein of gro- 
tesque childishness. In his most cruel blows 
he was careless of consequences rather than 
malignant—“ a Titan breaking the bones of 
small men,” as his biographer writes it. If 
giants had livedin our day, when everybody 
writes, they would naturally have fallen into 
the tone of the Noctes—recorded their pro- 
digious revels, piled Pelion upon Ossa in 
hyperbole, chaffed one another, puffed their 
friends, abused their enemies with the same 
hilarious, profuse, and clumsy humor. But 
writing—though, when driven to it, his ca- 
pacity for work was truly gigantic—was only 
one out of many modes by which Wilson ex- 
pressed bulk and prowess. His was a life 
of outpouring; and we may observe that he 
had previously acted out every scene that he 
describes well. Indeed heis weak, and some- 
times inanely sentimental, where he is not 
his own hero and inspiration. He had espe- 
cially that spirit of rivalry which belonged 
to giants as such, and which so often be- 
trayed them to their ruin. He could not 
live without matching himself with weaker 
men, and getting the better. His rivalry 
was exorbitant and indiscriminate. His 
sense of life made him insatiable of expres- 
sion and success. Every walk was a race 
against something—time, his friend, or the 
maeoach. And it was always Wilson 
against the world. He knew no distinctions 
of rank, no proprieties of place, in his enor- 
mous emulation. He fought with tinkers, 
he leaped with gypsies, he contended in strong 
drink with drovers, he swayed his club tri- 
umphant in Irish rows. His sports, in like. 
manner, were excessive, and made men stare. 
He killed more fish than man had dore 
before. He was enthusiastic in cock-fight- 
ing, and (as we are told) hunted his neigh- 
bor’s bull by moonlight with the frenzy of a 
wild huntsman. In his youthful love he was 
a very Polyphemus, making the rocks and 
hills resound with his plaints, held back by 
no ordinary human reserves, and perplexing 
his companions with “his long bursts of 
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passion and misery.” When he had a mind 
to be merry, which was much about the same 
time with these clamorous eclogues, the jol- 
lity of the common room in those jovial days 
was not a theatre wide enough for his tor- 
rent of jest, but he must adjourn from Mag- 
dalen to the coaching inns, and talk all night 
to relays of hungry passengers, astonishing 
them with the extravagance of his wild hu- 
mor. He had a giant’s childish obtuseness 
about mutual rights, and could never see 
that his onslaughts, done in mere conscious 
strength and for the pleasure of wielding his 
club, deserved reprisals. It seemed as if he 
could not understand tit-for-tat, or that what 
he cared for had not immunity from attack 
in the nature of things. Thus, when he felt 
injured, which was on small provocation, he 
was loud in his complaints, and expected 
universal pity for the ill-usage. And in mat- 
ters of dress and figure, even in the arrange- 
ments of his toilet, we see the same exact 
accord of physical and mental organization. 
From the momefit the giant stirred within 
him, yellow locks flowed over his shoulders, 
and he showed his defiance of custom in un- 
precedented whiskers. His garments were 
henceforth loose and wide, that no external 
restriction should check the free, triumph- 
ant tide of life. And when trouble came— 
and our giant had a warm and susceptible 
heart—he craved for exceptional expression. 
Shyness and diffidence are incompatible with 
this temperament, which must find scope and 
indulgence in doing, and has no misgivings. 
So his hat was wider, the crape upon it 
deeper, than had ever been seen before ; and 
he found consolation in “ weepers,” at once 
proclaiming an intolerable loss, and demand- 
ing a great city’s sympathy. 

It is a further characteristic of this pre- 
dominating trait—an amiable but also nec- 
essary one, seeing how real and unaffected 
this demand for careless, prompt, unlimited 
expression was—that he should love his own 
haunts, and shun new scenes where he and 
his humors were not known. Professor 
Wilson did not care for London, and was no 
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tuft-hunter. How, indeed, could he care for 
any company where he could not do as he 
liked? And nobody can be utterly unre- 
strained in the height of the London sea- 
son, and in the company of lords and ladies 
whom he has never seen before. The veri- 
est Titans and giants of them all would look 
and feel small under these circumstances. 
Briareus would not know what in the world 
to do with his hands, and Grumbo would 
hide his club under the table, or hie him 
back to his castle discomfited. 

We are not disparaging the professor in 
all this. We are not so ungrateful to an 
eloquence that once stirred our inmost heart 
and set us all aglow. But Christopher in 
his Sporting Jacket was a torrent and an 
overflow notwithstanding, and we know that 
it was good advice to Father Thames “ ever- 
more to go between his banks.” If Wilson 
had been capable of restraint and measure 
in his ways, in his habits, in his writing, his 
works would have endured, and played a 
part in another generation than his own. 
Titans are what they are, but they are not 
great men. In fact, unrestraint, wherever 
we see it, whatever guise it assumes, is 
weakness. In Wilson’s case his biographer 
naturally confuses it with the impetuosity 
of genius, and talks of the fever of the soul ; 
but such impetuosity comes in fits, and 
leaves a man sane intervals wherein to re- 
cruit after his ‘excesses. Unrestraint is a 
habit. The breaches it makes are never re- 
paired. It leaves everything about a man 
loose, unfinished, unguarded —he is more 
and more his own victim. And, also, it is 
selfish—it is a perpetual assertion of inclina- 
tion against the prejudice, the wishes, the 
judgment of others. Nor is the importance 
of a man’s aims any excuse forit. If all men 
were as unrestrained —as careless of rule 
and order and the convenience of others—as 
some professedly good people who spend 
their days in what is called doing good, the 
whole social fabric would be presently die- 
solved. 
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From The Spectator. 
SCRIPTURAL NOVELETTES. 

THERE are many indignities to which chil- 
dren are subjected, but we know none at 
once so fruitless and laborious as the adap- 
tation of the sublime simplicity of the Bible 
histories and stories to the level of that stud- 
ied imbecility and inane multiplication of 
details, which a long tradition of relentless 
nursery persecutions has established as the 
standard of what is “ interesting ” to child- 
hood. When you have got one of those di- 
vine actions or thoughts which are fitted to 
bite into the imagination and take root in 
the heart of child or man, you may make it 
simpler in two ways—by mincing the mean- 
ing, and confusing the picture with false and 
insignificant inventions. We have before us 
in the Bible the most wonderful cartoons ; 
how shall they best be rendered sufficiently 
petty to ensure their being entirely taken-in 
by children’s minds, and as a consequence 
not germinating there? This is the useful 
problem to which serious and didactic ladies 
are apt to devote themselves, as Christmas 
approaches, with unusual success. The rule 
is simple: give such small change for the 
thought that it becomes finite or infinitesi- 
mal—diversify the picture with the feeble 
little familiarities of modern life and senti- 
ment, and then your pious child will have 
no difficulty at all, first in comprehending 
and then in forgetting it. You wili have re- 
duced the divine thought and action from a 
power that touches its mind with awe and 
wonder, giving the impression of infinite 
depth and breadth and height, to a sort of 
“parent’s assistant,” a useful auxiliary in 
education, which can be effectually assimi- 
lated by an intelligent child; instead of 
leaving it what it naturally is, a power able 
and intended to assimilate humanity to it- 
self. An unusually “intelligent” child is 
too often taken in by the process, but a true 
child will, so soon as it discovers the medi- 
’ cating process of the religious nursery, begin 
to resent it, and feel permanent disgust at 
the anxious mutilation and the rubbishing 
detail with which those great outlines are 
disfigured so long as they continue to tease 
the imagination, which will, most likely, be 
so long as life lasts. We have before us 
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of Young Children.”* The way in which 
they are suited to the capacities of young 
children appears to be by the method we 
have indicated above. To “ suit to the ca- 
pacities of young children ” you must mince 
what you find, and invent trivialities which 
you don’t find,—destroy the infinitude, dot 
with nursery commonplaces—an imaginary 
cradle and mother, for instance, are consid- 
ered effective,—reduce the great cartoons to 
staring miniatures, throw in a little high 
paint, a little modern chat, and, where pos- 
sible, perhaps an imaginary child to repre- 
sent the investigating infant, and give a dra- 
matic expression to its ideas. Such is “ ad- 
aptation to the capacities of young children,” 
a theory of milk for babes, which seems to 
us derived from transferring too hastily to 
the mental world the analogy of the best 
known animal substitute for the mother’s 
breast. 

On behalf of children in general we resent 
this practice. A generation or two ago, 
everything in the Bible was “whittled down” 
and apologized for, to adapt it to the spirit 
of a highly intelligent age, and as a natural 
consequence everything was made really in- 
credible to men of the slightest insight. The 
mature are less exposed now to this annoy- 
ance; the spirit of interpretation is more in 
earnest and more honest than it was. But 
children are still at the mercy of teachers to 
whom it is a pleasure to reconstruct thought 
and fact freely, with ornamental additions, 
and who succeed about as much in adapting 
the Bible for children’s capacities, as you 
would in adopting geometry for children by 
a fundamental axiom, that no line shall ever 
be longer than an inch. 

There is no book more really childlike 
than the Bible in its narrative portions. Of 
course we do not mean that everything, or 
nearly everything in it is desirable reading 
for children, but that the highest, the tender- 
est, the most wonderful of the narrative por- 
tions have a far deeper fascination for chil- 
dren as they are, than any belaboring can 
give them. If an Alpine snow-summit is 
above the reach of a child’s admiration, you 
cannot make him admire Alpine snow by 
melting the snow and cutting down the 
mountain to a hill, whaeas you do prevent 





specimens of this kind of amiable but mis- 
chievous infatuation called ‘ Stories of Old; | 
or, Bible Narratives suited to the Capacities | 


that unconscious steeping of the immature 
imagination in the atmosphere of sublimity 
* By Miss Hadley. Smith and Elder. 
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which slowly. prepares the way for the soli- 
tary joy of maturer years. To take a feeble 
example of the analogous Bible process, first 
from Hebrew tradition. In the Book of Ex- 
odus, the adoption of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter is told thus: “ And when she could 
no longer hide him, she took for him an ark 
of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and 
with pitch, and put the child within; and 
she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. 
And his sister stood afar off to wit what would 
be done to him. And the daughter’of Pha- 
raoh came down to wash herself at the river, 
and her maidens walked along by the river 
side; and when she saw the ark among the 
flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. And 
when she had opened it she saw the child, 
and behold the babe wept. And she had 
compassion on it.” When adapted “to the 
capacity of young children,”—phis singularly 
simple and poetical narrative comes out ina 
shape too long for extract, filling two pages, 
—but the details of the adaptation are these : 
first the child is called a baby, a little baby. 
Then we have a hint from the nursery why 
the mother could no longer hide him, ‘ for 
he was bigger and cried louder.” ‘ What 
can I do?” she said, “ must I put my pretty 
baby in the river after all?” A thought 
strikes her, a thought thagsuggests the ex- 
istence of a Useful Knowledge Society in an- 
cient Egypt. “In the Nile there grows a 
large rush, called papyrus... . A kind of 
paper was made from it,—our word paper 
comes from papyrus.” The mother thought, 
“‘T will make a cradle-boat for my baby to 
lie in, when I put him in the river.” Then 
comes the pathetic adaptation to the ductile 
sentiment of children. ‘ Can you not fancy 
how her tears would fall while she was doing 
it, and how she would pray to God to watch 
over her darling?” Then the pitch is put 
on, and we have another appeal to infantine 
tenderness: ‘‘I dare say the mother filled 
the inside with something soft, and made it 
as comfortable as she could.” Then “ with 
many tears and prayers,” when the baby is 
“asleep,” it is put into the river, and when 
the discovered baby cries, we are told, “no 
wonder, for all the faces were strange to him, 
and it was his mother’s face he wanted to 
see,” and so forth. And this is “suited to 
the capacities of young children.” . We con- 
fess the Bible edition seems to us much bet- 
ter so. The latter sculptures the scene with 





that reserve and purity which never distract 
us by hysterical sobs ; there is in it the dig- 
rfity and nobleness of a tradition that guards 
the fountain-heads of a nation’s life, and is 
conscious of a divine purpose far greater 
than the child’s individual preservation. It 
hurries on to its greataim. The “ adapted” 
form sobs, and comments between its tears 
on the papyrus, and then sobs again, and 
analyzes “ baby’s” feelings, and, in a word, 
fritters away the whole stateliness of the 
scene,—as both child and man would feel it, 
—in the circumstantial inventiveness of that 
same kind of young lady who supposes that 
“baby ” intuitively understands the tender 
expressiveness of a species of guttural con- 
vulsions accompanied by a chink of keys. 
Or, again, when young children are to be 
made to understand the greediness of the 
Israelites in getting tired of manna, we have 
an explanatory paraphrase. The Book of 
Numbers reports the complaint thus, “ Who 
shall give us flesh to eat? We remember 
the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely ; 
the cucumbers and the melons aud the leeks 
and the onions and the garlic; but now our 
soul is dried away; there is nothing at all 
besides this manna before our eyes,”—a very 
simple account of the hankering of coarse 
appetites after strong savory dishes; but 
not, we are sorry to say, “ suited to the ca- 
pacity ” of young children, who will under- 
stand better this equivalent, “‘ We want meat. 
We remember the fish we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the refreshing cucumbers, the cool- 
ing melons, the pleasant onions. We have 
nothing but dry food here. We are tired of 
having only this manna.” Why are “ pleas- 
ant onions” more suited to the capacity of 
young children than “onions”? Is it an 
attempt to prejudice their imaginations in 
favor of that unfragrant herb, and to prevent 
complaints of its too frequent prevalence in 
the nursery? Seriously, however, the only 
idea discernible in this adaptation of Bible 
stories to young children seems to be the in- 
sertion of new and insignificant details of 
epithet or incident, which simply obliterate 
the striking impression of the straightfor- 
ward keen original. 

But if this is ruinous to the impression 
made even on a child’s imagination by the 
stately Oriental narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is still more jarring when this petty 
and sentimental ingenuity is exerted to “ im- 
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prove” the history of our Lord. We are 
told in the Gospels, “There were then 
brought unto Him little children, that He 
should put his hands on them and pray; 
and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus 
said, Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. And he laid his hands on 
them, and departed thence.” This is elab- 
orated into a romance about mothers and in- 
fants and a certain little Ruth, by Miss Had- 
ley, the lady who adapts the Scripture stories 
to the “capacity of young children.” A 
young Hebrew mother observes of our Lord, 
“He is greater than our father Abraham : 
how I should like his blessing on my child ;” 
and she looks “ fondly at her baby as it lay 
asleep in her bosom,—it was her first-born 
son.” And after a long account of other 
parental yearnings, the story winds up 
thus :— 


“Can you not fancy how one of the big- 
ger children said, as she laid her head on her 
pillow that night, ‘ Mother, I shall never for- 
get the kind look of that Prophet of Naza- 
reth as long as I live. Is God as kind as 
he?’ ‘They say, my daughter, that he says 
he is the Son of God. One of his strange 
sayings is, “ that he has come to show us the 
Father.”’ 

“Q mother, all he says must be true,’ 
said little Ruth. 

«Yes, he calls himself“ the Truth,’ ” said 
the mother, thoughtfully. ‘Now go to 
sleep, little Ruth, and dream of this wonder- 
ful stranger.’ 

“Little Ruth went to sleep, and in her 
dreams she saw again the kind face, and heard 
again the gentle tones whispering in her ear, 
‘ Let the little ones come unto Me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ It seemed to little Ruth as if she 
was in heaven.” 





We confess that, instead of adapting the 
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Christian history to the capacities of young 
children, this sort of embroidery appears to 
us to spoil it as a divine influence. There 
is no tendency more marked in children’s 
minds than that to fasten on the minuter 
details. A small child to whom the above 
story had been told would concentrate its 
attention on the fabulous little heroine, won- 
der what kind of a bed she slept in, and 
whether Ruth really dreamed of the stranger 
or not. me yom appeals to a chiid’s mind 
directly, but if you offer it an alternative of 
two associations, one great and one small, 
one infinite and one finite, one eternal and 
one temporary, it will, of course, choose the 
latter. It can love a field or a wood more 
easily than a rich landscape ; the ripple of a 
mountain brook more completely than the 
many voices of the mighty sea. Still it is 
well for children, as it is for men, that the 
touch of the eternal world should not thus 
be sheathed in the soft minutie of home. 
It seems to us that there is a great purpose 
in the rugged and naif simplicity of Scrip- 
ture. It takes us out of ourselves and our 
little flutters of emotion to the majesty of a 
divine act. Could we feel the greatness of 
Mont Blanc if the flower and the fir and 
the chalét dotted and clothed it up to the 
highest peak ? Seven in the child’s mind 
there is something which answers to the 
craving for the Absolute, and which would 
be hurt by all this foreground of petty inci- 
dent, even if the incident were true. Gazing 
back up the troubled story of the ages, that 
flood of everlasting light which falls upon 
Nazareth and Calvary should not be dimmed 
by these clouds of insect fancies. A child’s 
eye needs to be accustomed early to the 
naked infinitude of that piercing light which 
rests upon the Son of God and the Son of 
man, 





PoxrtTicaL ANTIQUARIANISM.—It is always 
a hard matter to keep the past and the present 
in exactly their due relations to each other—at 
once to avoid false analogies, and to give real 
analogies their proper force. The danger cuts 
both ways. We may either form a false esti- 


mate of past times by looking at them from a 
purely modern point of view, or we may fail to 
understand the times in which we live through 
the influtnce of ideas which are appropriate only 
to times which are past. This last error is one 


which is equally common among blind conserv- 
atives and reckless innovators—among the as- 
sertors of the wisdom of our forefathers, and 
among revolutionists who are ready to wipe out 
every traditional institution. The blind cling- 
ing to things as they are is eminently a faith 
without works. It is a reverence for our fore- 
fathers shown by acting in exactly the contrary 
way to that in which our forefathers acted.— 
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LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. 


. 
From The Saturday Review. - 


THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND THE 
APOSTLES. * 

Wuat was the language habitually used 
by our Lord and his disciples in their daily 
intercourse and in their public addresses, is 
a question on which, considering how much 
has been written on the most minute details 
of the New Testament history, one might 
suppose there could hardly remain any un- 
certainty. One of the first questions whici: 
every ‘student of history naturally asks about 
any remarkable man, and particularly about 
great poets, philosophers, founders of re- 
ligions, and statesmen, is, what was their 
language or nationality? No one would 
hesitate for a moment about the language 
of Moses, or Homer or Aristotle, Cesar or 
Mohammed, of Dante, Wycliffe, pr Luther ; 
and in each case our appreciation of the 
character of these men would be considerably 
influenced by the impressions which we had 
previously formed of the national peculiari- 
ties, the genius of the language, and the spirit 
of the literature—in short, of the whole in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which the great 
men of different countries were born, 
trained, and matured. There is no doubt 
one point of view from which it may seem 
very indifferent in what dialect the good 
news of God were first announced by Christ 
and his apostles. In one sense, Christianity 
is above all time; but in another it came in 
the very fulness of time; and it would show 
a culpable indifference were we to deprive 
ourselves of those lessons which the history 
of the foundation and the growth of Christi- 
anity is clearly intended to teach us. That 
the languages spoken at the great epochs in 
history form an important element for a true 
appreciation of the actors in the world’s great 
drama, must be clear to the most casual ob- 
server ; and even those who are unwilling to 
admit that the words and thoughts of the 
time could have influenced the childhood 
and youth of Christ, will see how important 
an ingredient they formed in the character 
of those whom he had to address and to 
win, and whose nature he had to assume be- 
fore he coulg be their Teacher and their 
Saviour. 

* Discussions.on the Gospels. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander B. Roberts, M.A., Minister of the Presbyte- 


rian Church, St. John’s Wood. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1862. 
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Now this question as to the language 
spoken by our Lord is by no means a new 
one; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
there seems to have been from the begin- 
ning the same uncertainty and difference of 
opinion on what to us appears so simple a 
subject. It is, in fact, the best lesson of hu- 
mility to read the history of this and similar 
controversies touching more or less directly 
on religion or theology; and if it were for 
nothing else we should consider the work 
lately published by Mr. Roberts, under the 
somewhat vague title of Discussions on the 
Gospels—giving, as it does, among other 
things, ahistory of the various opinions that 
have been held on this point—a most valu- 
able contribution to our biblical literature. 
Strongly as we object to sensation titles, we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Roberts has 
hardly done justice either to his subject or 
to himself, in announcing under so indefinite 
a title a work which, both in its special and 
in its general character, deserves the most 
careful attention of scholars and divines. 
The special object of this book is to deter- 
mine what language was habitually used by 
our Lord and his disciples. In discussing 
this question, Mr. Roberts has satisfied the 
requirements of the most exacting critical 
scholarship. Not content with giving a 
history of the controversy, he has re-ex- 
amined all the sources of evidence. Not 
content with Greek historians, Greek in- 
scriptions and coins, he has acquired a 
knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac sufficient 
to enable him to form an independent and 
impartial opinion of any documents that 
promise to throw light on the subject of his 
inquiry. Ifthe early chapters of his work 
may seem to be of a special and merely pro- 
fessional interest, Mr. Roberts has, in the 
second part, made the result of his previous 
researches the groundwork of further investi- 
gatiors, which place the original compoSition 
of the Gospels in an entirely new light, and 
will be welcome to every careful reader of 
the New Testament. 

We might have supposed that there could 
be but two languages with any claim to be 
considered as the vernaculars spoken by our 
Lord and his disciples—namely, the Aramaic 
and the Greek. But such was the sacred 
character ascribed to Latin by the Latin 
Church, that some Roman Catholic divines 
have thought it their duty to plead the cause 
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of that language as the language of Christ 
and his followers. ‘This hypothesis was 
first formally advanced by the Jesuit priest 
Hardouin, in his Commentary on the New 
Testament, published in 1741. It was revived, 
we may hope for the last time, in an anony- 
mous work published in London in 1822, 
under the title of Palworomaica. This 
seems to have been a work devoid of common 
sense, but full of learning: and it elicited 
answers from Maltby, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, Bishop Burgess, Dr. Falconer, and 
others. The cause of Greek was pleaded by 
Diodati, in a treatise published at Naples in 
1767, under the title De Christo grace 
loquente. He maintains that, in the days of 
our Lord, the vernacular dialect of Palestine 
had been entirely supplanted by Greek, and 
that no other language could have been used 
by the Founder of our religion. About the 
same time, however, a German scholar of the 
name of Pfannkuche published an essay of 
equal learning in support of a view diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Diodati, arguing that 
the Greek language was scarcely used at all 
in ordinary intercourse by the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time, and that Aramaic was 
spoken by him and his disciples generally 
or exclusively. If the truth of an opinion 
could be settled by the prestige of names, 
the supporters of Aramaic would certainly 
carry the day against Diodati and his small 
train. From Eusebius down to Ewald and 
Renan, all the great names are on that side. 
Eusebius declares again and again that the 
apostles understood no language but that of 
the Syrians, and in one passage he represents 
them replying to their Lord’s command to 
‘go and teach all nations ” in the following 
words: “ What language shall we employ 
towards the Greeks, having been brought 
up only in the language of the Syrians?” 
It is curious that on so important a point the 
ecclesiastical historian should have given us 
none of the evidence on which he based his 
categorical statements. But in spite of this 
absence of evidence, his statement was ac- 
cepted by nearly all subsequent writers, and 
is probably held at the present day by most 
who have given any thought to the subject. 
Even independent scholars—men like 
Thiersch, Ewald, and Renan, who would 
certainly not be swayed by an unsupported 
assertion of Eusebius—hold the same opin- 
ion. Ewald says :— 
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“Tt is self-evident that only the generally 
intelligible language of the country could 
have served our Lord’s purpose. There was 
no occasion why, besides it, he should have 
used another; nor do we find the slightest 


trace of his having employed’ another— 
4 


namely, the Greek.” 
Renan states :— 


“ We think that the Syro-Chaldaic was 
the most widely spread language in Judea, 
and that Christ would not have used any 
other in his popular discourses.” 


‘We do not wonder that Mr. Roberts 
should have felt awed by these positive as- 
sertions, but we are glad that he did not 
shrink from encountering such antagonists, 
and that he thought the whole question de- 
serving of a new and minute re-examination. 
The résult at which Mr. Roberts arrives is, 
that “ Christ spoke for the most part in 
Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic” 
(p. 15), and he establishes this conclusion 
by an amount of evidence which can hardly 
leave a doubt in the minds of unprejudiced 
readers. Nor is this conclusion a mere 
compromise between the two conflicting 
opinions of Diodati and Ewald. The view 
that Christ was bilinguis is a new view, and 
a view of no slight importance in the history 
of the world. 

Christianity, from an historical point of 
view, is the reunion of the Jew and Gentile, 
and, from a still higher point of view, it 
clearly marks the confluence of the two 
great streams of human life and thought— 
the Semitic and the Aryan. How, wonder- 
ful, then, that He who came to reveal to the 


iwhole of mankind their common brother- 


hood and their common Father in heaven 
should have had his words and thoughts 
moulded in the two principal -languages of 
the two principal families of human speech 
—the Greek and the Hebrew! And so it 
was, not by accident, but by the providence 
of God, who had scattered the nations that 
they each should walk in their own ways, 
whether haply they might find him, and 
who, in his own good time, called them all 
together to worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

To discover in the history @ the world 
the indications of a divine plan is no less 
comforting than to recognize the working of 
God’s grace even in the smallest events of 








our daily life; and if we consider how a lan- 
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guage represents the intellectual heirloom 
of a whole nation, to see Christ as the heir, 
not only of the Semitic, but even in a much 
higher degree of the Greek and Aryan 
races, is a confirmation stronger than any, 
of his truly historical character—a com- 
mentary clearer than any, on the true mean- 
ing of “the fulness of time.” How was it 
that the language of Homer was spoken by 
the children of Abraham at the time of our 
Lord? Without a knowledge of history 
such a fact would seem almost incredible; 
and yet no miracle can be better attested, 
none can at the same time more clearly pro- 
claim its divine purpose than this—the in- 
termingling of the Greek and the Jewish 
races on the very threshold of the Christian 
world. The small canton of Attica had 
leavened the whole civilized world. Though 
conquered by Philip, it had conquered the 
East through Alexander ; and after the dis- 
memberment of his colossal empire, the 
successors of Alexander, Greek in mind, if 
not by blood, became the rulers of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagos, brought Greek learning into 
Egypt, Seleucus into Syria, Eumenes into 
Asia Minor; and at Alexander, Antioch, 
and Pergamus the language of the educated 
classes became Greek. The effete civiliza- 
tion of these countries gave way before the 
healthy vigor of the Greek mind; and 
though the vernaculars were not swept away 
at once, all who wished to take part in the 
transactions of public life, or who had any 
pretensions torank among the higher classes, 
had to acquire the Greek language, Greek 
manners, and Greek learning. The Greeks, 
even in Macedonia, were in the East what 
the §axons were to the Britons, the Nor- 
mans to the Saxons, the English to the Hin- 
dus. True, at the time of our Lord, a new 
conqueror had begun, or wellnigh finished, 
his career. Rome had conquered the world, 
and ruled then supreme even in Judea. 
But the Roman was the pupil of the Greek, 
and the political supremacy of the pupil did 
not neutralize the intellectual supremacy of 
the master. Nor did the language of the 
Roman conqueror ever take the place of 
that of conquered Greece. Although Roman 
Judges had everywhere to be addressed in 
Latin, and although Greeks in pleading 
their causes had to avail themselves of the 
assistance of Roman interpreters, no one 


thought of studying Latin as Greek had 
been studied; and the Romans themselves 
were the foremost to display on every occa- 
sion their familiarity with the Grecian lan- 
guage and literature. After reading the 
mass of evidence by which Mr. Roberts 
proves the prevalence of Greek in Judea at 
the time of our Lord, we feel inclined to 
repeat the words of Isaac Vossius :— 


“ Verum nescio qua ratione factum sit ut 
hoc nostro seculo plerique fere Christum et 
Apostolos Hebraice locutos fuisse existiment, 
non autem Graece. . . . Nullis profecto 
vel argumentis vel testimoniis nititur hee 
opinio.”—P. 9. 

Dean Alford admits that Greek was com- 
monly spoken in Palestine (p. 11). Profes- 
sor Jowett states that “Greek became a 
familiar language, not only in Asia and 
Egypt, but also in Judea” (p.42). Yet the 
former limits the employment of Greek con- 
siderably. The latter says in another pas- 
sage :— 

“ As persons who have no education imag- 
ine that the authorized English version is 
the original of the Scriptures, so, too, schol- 
ars are apt to think and write as though the 
Greek of the New Testament were the orig- 
inal language in which Christianity was first 
conceived. But our Lord and his disciples 
were Galileans, whose familiar speech could 
never have been Greek.” 


But what evidence is there to prove this P 
Aramaic, no doubt, was the vernacular of 
Palestine, and it was certainly understood 
by every Jew at Jerusalem. But such was 
the preponderance of the foreign Greek ele- 
ment, that on all public occasions it would 
have been useless to employ that vernacular. 
As well might an M.P. for a Welsh bor- 
ough think of addressing his constituents 


in Welsh. No doubt some of the lower: 


ranks would understand him, but to all the 
rest he would be unintelligible, whereas his 
English is understood by nearly all, and cer- 
tainly by those whose support is most essen- 
tial. Like Wales at the present moment, 
Judea was at the beginning-of our era 
dotted over with names of places of foreign 
origin. Proper names were partly Aramaic, 
partly Greek, and in some towns, as, for in- 
stance in Cesarea, the majority of the in- 
habitants were Greek. 

It is impossible for us even to allude to 





each item of historical evidence which Mr. 
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Roberts has brought together in support of 
his position. But even if that evidence 
were much less ample than it is, we should 
still incline to his view, bccause there are 
hardly any facts to support the opposite the- 
ory. The few Aramaic words which are 
mentioned in the New Testament in their 
original form, as having been used by our 
Lord on certain occasions, are generally 
quoted as evidence on the other side. But 
they, of course, prove just the contrary. 
Suppose our Lord had always spoken Ara- 
maic, what reason was there to mention 
these few words? But if ordinarily he em- 
ployed the Greek language, then, to quote 
Mr. Roberts :— 


“ How beautifully accordant with the char- 
acter of Him whose heart was tenderness 
itself, that now, as He bent over the lifeless 
frame of the maiden, and breathed that life- 
giving whisper into her ear, it should have 
been in the loved and familiar accents of her 
mother-tongue—‘ Talitha cumi!’” 


The same applies to the other passages 
where the employment of Aramaic words by 
our Lord is expressly mentioned in the New 
Testament; and few readers of the Bible 
will fail to perceive the novel charm which is 
thus imparted to what seemed before but 
strange sounds in the sacred narrative. 

Mr. Roberts tells the following anecdote 
in illustration of his meaning :— 


*“ On one occasion Dr. Chalmers was la- 
boring, with all the power of his earnest 
and eloquent lips, to convey to a poor woman 
an acquaintance with the nature of faith. 
He tried to represent his meaning under 
every form of speech which the English lan- 
guage afforded, but in vain. There was 
still no sign of answering intelligence on the 
part of his hearer; when at last, deserting 
the English language, he cried, ‘ Just lippen 

_to Him.’ This word is the common Scotch 
expression for confide or trust; and it was 
no sooner uttered than the idea wished to be 
conveyed was apprehended.” 


But the strongest argument of all, though 
hardly ever urged with sufficient stress, is 
this (p. 67) :— 


“‘ Here we possess, in the volume known 
as the New Testament, a collection of writ- 
ings composed for the most part by Jews 
of Palestine, and primarily intended to some 
extent for Jews of Palestine, and all of 
them written in the Greek language. Now, 
what is the natural inference? Is it not 
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that Greek must have been well known both 
to the writers and their readers? . . . When 
we find the Galilean Peter taking up his pen 
and writing in Greek, why should we not 
suppose that Greek was quite familiar to the 
inhabitants of Galilee? And when we find 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
writing to the Jews of Palestine in Greek, 
how can we escape from the conclusion that 
they generally understood that language? . 
. . How, then, could Palestinian Jews, like 
Peter, James, and John—‘ unlettered, igno- 
rant men’—have written in Greek, unless 
that was the language which men even in 
the humblest station naturally employed ? 
And how could it have been supposed by 
these writers that they would be understood 
by their countrymen in and beyond Pales- 
tine, while they wrote in Greek, unless it had 
been assumed that that was a language with 
which all Jews were then more or less famil- 
iar?” 

There is, indeed, another way of explain- 
ing why the New Testament should have 
been written in Greek, although those who 
were the first to read it were ignorant of that 
language. It is maintained by some divines 
that as the Gospels were intended for the 
benefit of the whole Christian world, they 
were written in a language universally intel- 
ligible. But though that language had been 
intelligible to the whole world, what could 
it have benefited the world if those whom 
Christ had chosen to be the leaven of the 
world—those unlettered and ignorant Gali- 
leans, and their immediate friends and fol- 
lowers—had alone been excluded from its 
blessings? Again, if it is asked how the 
apostles, themselves ignorant of Greek, 
could have written in that language, it is 
maintained by some divines that they did so 
by the immediate interposition of Heaven, 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost. Mr, Rob- 
erts meets this argument with great force. 
He appeals to Dean Alford, who “ does not 
conceal the difficulty which our mind finds 
in conceiving a person supernaturally en- 
dowed with the power of speaking ordinar- 
ily and consciously a language which he. has 
never learnt : "— 


“The idea,” he says, “ that the apostles 
were taught Greek by the immediate inter- 
position of Heaven, seems repugnant to the 
constitution and working of the: human 
mind; and to all that is told us in, or may 
be inferred from, the Bible, as to the man- 
ner in which the Spirit of God operates 





upon it. He who has made us as we are, 
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graciously and wisely accommodates His 
actings to that spiritual and intellectual na- 
ture which He has imparted .. .” 


And again, in another place (p. 464) :— 


“Inspiration ought never to be had re- 
course to in order to escape the diffigulties 
which arise from mere human opinions. If 
a man ties a knot so tangled that he cannot 
again unloose it, it is little short of impiety 
to call in divine aid in order to cut it.” 


Throughout the whole of his book Mr. 
Roberts has handled his problems in the 
most excellent spirit. He never forgets 
what is due to the sacred character of Him 
whose language forms the subject of his in- 
quiry, and he makes the fullest allowance 
for the susceptibilities of that class of read- 
ers who are not accustomed to see the prin- 
cipal characters of the New Testament treated 
as historical characters. But he never, on the 
other hand, forgets what is due to historical 
truth; and he has evidently arrived at the 
conviction that the New Testament history 
need not shrink from the tests applied to 
other histories—that it has nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain from such a treat- 
ment. There is but one instance where he 
seems for a time, to forget the position which, 
as an historian, he ought to occupy in ex- 
amining the evidence supplied by different 
portions of the Gospel in support of his the- 
ory. When treating of the conversation be- 
tween our Lord and the woman of Samaria, 
he points out with perfect truth that the Sa- 
maritans, even more than the Jews, had 
adopted at that time the language and man- 
ners of the Greeks. In the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes the very temple on Mount 
Gerizim had been dedicated to the Jupiter 
of the Greeks. In a letter addressed to An- 
tiochus, the Samaritans are most anxious to 
impress on their king that they have nothing 
in common with the nation or customs of 
the Jews, and they are, in turn, congratu- 
lated by the Syrian monarch on “ their de- 
sire to live according to the customs of the 
Greeks.” It is perfectly true, as Mr. Rob- 
erts points out, that if any communication 
took place at that time between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, both being bilingues— 
ie., both speaking their peculiar Aramaic 
dialects, together with Greek,—Greek would 
no doubt have been the language chosen for 

ersonal intercourse. For this reason, un- 

ess there were distinct evidence to the con- 
trary, it would seem most natural to suppose 
that the conversation at Jacob’s Well took 
place in Greek. But if in support of this 
view, Mr. Roberts quotes the 25th verse of 
the 4th chapter of St. John, which reads as 


follows: “The woman saith unto him, I 
know that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ ;” and if he maintains that the par- 
enthetical clause “which is called Christ” 
(6 Aeyduevog Xpioréc), was really uttered by 
the woman herself—the evangelist, as he 
says, “‘ taking all pains to report the conver- 
sation very accurately ”—he must have for- 
gotten that the exact words of that conversa- 
tion could have been heard by two persons 
only, and that, in repeating the tenor of that 
dengue to his apostles, the main object of 
Christ was not to repeat the ipsissima verba, 
but to convey to his disciples the same les- 
son, probably with greater fulness, which he 
had delivered to the ignorant and worldly 
woman of Samaria. And, waiving this, there 
still remains the further objection that the 
evangelist who wrote down this chapter, 
many years after the event, many years after 
the death and resurrection of Christ, might 
surely have added this merely verbal expla~ 
nation, on which Mr. Roberts attempts to 
rest his argument. 

One other question we should like to ask. 
Mr. Roberts shows very clearly that at the 
time of our Lord the ancient Hebrew had 
ceased to be understood at Jerusalem, and 
that the Law and the Prophets and the 
Hagiography could then have been read by 
the Jews in Greek only, there being no trace 
whatever that any translation of those books 
into the spoken Aramaic dialect, such as the 
so-called Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
was then in existence. These Targums or 
Aramaic paraphrases, however, exist; and 
whether they are referred to the first or the 
second century of our era, they would seem 
to show that soon after the apostolic age the 
necessity of a translation of the Scriptures 
into Aramaic was felt in Judea. Are we to 
suppose, then, that after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Greek died out very rapidly, the 
higher ranks being swept away, and the 
lower classes bringing the vernacular into 
more general use? Or, should we rather 
suppose that these Targums or Aramaic 
translations were made for the Jews at Bab- 
ylon, which at that time became the capital 
of the conquered race, and the centre of their 
literary activity? Some explanation of the 
circumstances which led to the translation 
of the Scriptures into the spoken Aramaic 
soon after the destruction of Jerusalem is 
certainly wanted ; for, according to the views 
of Mr. Roberts, such versions would seem 
entirely uncalled for. 

We hope on some future occasion to ex® 
amine the second part of Mr. Roberts’s work, 
which is chiefly directed against Dr. Cure- 
ton’s supposed discovery of the original Ara- 





maic or Syriac text of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HUMAN VEGETATION.* 

BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E., AUTHOR 

OF “ FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE.” 
It cannot possibly escape the notice even 
of the most unobservant, that the tendency 
to vegetate is a power restless and perpet- 
ual. It has been in operation from the earli- 
est geologic ages, as evinced by the fossil 
remains found in the most ancient rocks. 
Like a palimpsest, the successive strata of 
the earth have been covered with successive 
races of plants, destroyed by earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and torrents, but leaving their 
imperishable relics behind, and again re- 
stored, in full luxuriance, by the play of the 
life agencies. Wherever an igneous rock 
was upheaved into the sky by some internal 
convulsion, its bare sides and summit were 
speedily covered with vegetation; wherever 
the water retired, leaving its sediment be- 
hind, the dry land thus formed became, in a 
wonderfully short space of time, clothed with 
verdure. From pole to pole, each stratum 
of soil, as soon as deposited, was adorned 
with a rich exuberance of plant-life. Noris 
the layer of Nature’s floral handwriting 
which now appears on the surface less ex- 
tensive, as compared with the page, than the 
buried and partially obliterated layers be- 
neath, though the characters be less grand 
and imposing. The earth has lost much of 
its primeval fire, and has toned down the 
rank luxuriance of its green and umbrageous 
youth ; but it still retains a considerable por- 
tion of the vigor which characterized it dur- 
ing the first great period of organized being 
—the period of herbs and trees “ yielding 
seed after their kind.” The whole face of 
the earth, and almost every object which 
belongs to it, is still strangely instinct with 
vegetable life. Coeval in its origin, it is 
everywhere present with its indispensable 
conditions. Burn down the forest, or plow 
the meadow, and from the new soil thus ex- 
posed springs up spontaneously a new crop 
of vegetation. Hew a stone from a quarry, 
and place it in a damp situation, and shortly 
@ green tint begins to creep over it. Con- 
struct a fence of wooden rails round your 
“property, and in a few months it is covered 
with a thin film of primitive plants. Expose 


* Des Végétaux qui croissent sur l’homme et 
sur les animaux vivants. Par M. Robin. 
1862. 
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a pot of jam, or a piece of bread, or any de- 
cayed vegetable or animal matter, to the air, 
and in a day or two it will be hoary with the 
gray stalks and powdery fructification of 
the common mould. Dam up a stream or 
the gutlet of a lake, and convert it into a 
stagnant pond, and in a week or so its sides 
and bottom are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of green conferve, which go on in- 
creasing until the water is choked up with 
vegetable matter, and becomes converted 
into a bog. Howrapidly does Nature bring 
back into her own bosom the ruin which 
man has forsaken, harmonizing its haggard 
features with the softer hues and forms of 
the scenery around! How quickly does the 
newly built wall, which offends the eye by © 
its garishness, become, by the living garni- 
ture of mosses and lichens that creep over 
it, a picturesque object in the landscape! 
Nature, faithful to her own law—“ Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth” 
—crimsons even the cold and barren surface 
of the arctic or alpine snow with a porten- 
tous vegetation. As if there were not room 
enough for the amazing profusion of plant- 
life, she crowds her productions upon each 
other into the smallest compass, and makes 
the highest forms the supporters of the low- 
est. Every inch of ground, however un- 
genial its climate or unfavorable its condi- 
tions, is made available; every object, 
however unlikely at first sight, is pressed 
into her service, and made to bear its burden 
of life; and thus, the grandly wild Platonic 
myth of the cosmos, as one vast living thing, 
is not altogether without foundation. 

One of the most remarkable examples of 
this universal diffusion and plastic power of 
vegetation is seen in the occurrence of a pe- 
culiar flora on living bodies. The irresisti- 
ble torrent of vegetable life, overflowing the 
whole earth and every inorganic object upon 
its surface, has not left uninvaded the do- 
mains even of animal life. In its effort to 
extend itself, it has overleaped the barriers 
imposed by nature upon the law of propaga- 
tion, and sought to establish a footing in a 
strange region, foreign to all its conditions 
and aptitudes. Several kinds of plants veg- 
etate on the bodies of living insects, such as 
the wasp, the sphinx, and the may-bug. 
The story of Sindbad and his old man incu- 
bus, has its counterpart in the vegetable 
kingdom ; for it is by no means rare to ob- 
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serve bees flying about in summer, loaded 
with a yellow club-shaped plant, almost as 
large as themselves, protruding from their 
heads, of which they cannot divest them- 
selves by any effort. The disease called 
muscardine, so injurious to silk-worms—the 
mouldiness with which the common house- 
fly is attacked about the end of autumn—the 
white slime which covers the sides of gold- 
fishes, are all vegetable growths which spring 
up with great rapidity, at the expense of the 
vital fluids of the aninrals they infest, con- 
verting their bodies into solid masses of 
white vegetable filaments. In a large num- 
ber of animals, including caterpillars, beetles, 
grasshoppers, reptiles, eider-ducks, and ani- 
mals still higher in the scale, a luxuriant 
growth of entophytes has often been found. 
In fact, animals of feeble organic activity, 
using solid food which is very slowly di- 
gested and contains little nutriment, are 
rarely, if ever, free from these parasites. 
Nor is man himself exempt from their at- 
tacks, although his vigorous organization, 
his habits of personal cleanliness, and the 
cooking process to which he subjects his 
food, are, in the main, inimical to the de- 
velopment of parasitic vegetation. Pos- 
sessed of a material structure, he is necessa- 
rily subjected to the same organic forces 
which operate throughout the wide field of 
nature; and the law which regulates the in- 
crease and spread of vegetable life shows no 
greater deference to him, than to the hum- 
blest caterpillar, or the stone from the 
quarry. It regards his animal body, not- 
withstanding its wonderful and complex 
formation, simply as a convenient surface on 
which to carry out its destined ends. Just 
as the tree is made the basis of support to the 
lichens which clothe its trunk with their 
shaggy rosettes, to the mosses which weave 
their emerald bracelets round its boughs, and 
to the fungi which seek out and luxuriate on 
its decayed parts, so is the human body made 
the matrix pf several vegetable parasites, 
some of which are symptomatic of general 
debility or local disease, and others are found 
on the healthiest subjects. Almost every 
part of the body is infested with some form 
or other of this strange growth. Literally, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, internally and externally, man is made 
the victim of this vegetable vampyrism. 
One of the most fearful pictures which the 
THIRD SERIES, LIVING AGE. 974, 





| vivid imagination of Dante created out of 


the gloom of the infernal regions, is that 

the living forest into which certain wicked 
men were transformed, every bough and 
leaf of which was endowed with humun vi- 
tality, emitted a wailing cry of pain,.and 
exuded drops of blood when broken or. in- 
jured. This extraordinary idea may have 
been absolutely original—an inspiration. of 
the poet’s own fancy ; but it is not improb- 
able, as most of the images under which. he 
represents his abstract thoughts were taken 
from the characters and events of his time, 
that it was suggested to him by some ancient 
botanical treatise. At all events, this sin- 
gular metamorphosis is only a poetical ex- 
aggeration of an appearance often produced 
on certain parts of the human body by veg, 
etable parasites. The recent excellent work 
of M. Robin, which contains in a compact 
and systematic form all that has been hith- 
erto discovered upon the subject, describes 
about a dozen kinds, of parasitic plants to 
which man is liable; but, as the author’s 
range of observation has been principally 
confined to the inhabitants of Europe, there 
is every reason to believe that he has not 
exhausted the subject. The manners and 
occupations, as well as the food, of the ins 
habitants of tropical regions, are peculiarly 
favorable to the production of these abnor- 
mal growths, while*the heat and moisture of 
the climate stimulate them into excessive 
development. Hence, when more particular 
attention is paid by travellers to this obscure 
department of research, new and strange 
diseases caused ‘by. plants will, in all likeli- 
hood, be found comparatively common in 
these countries. All the forms of human 
vegetation hitherto discovered are supposed 
by some of our ablest naturalists to have a 
common origin, and are consequently re- 
ferred by them to one species, which is pos- 
sessed of singularly protean qualities, and is 
able to accommodate itself to almost any 
situation, however different from that which 
it usually affects in its normal form. Such 
individuals not only maintain the identity of 
all human diseases caused by plants, but 
also assert that there is no vegetable growth 
infesting any animal body, however high or 
low in the scale of organization, which is 
not referable to one primitive form. Whether 
this be not carrying the Darwinian theory, 
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far, we are not yet in a position positively to |as scald-head and ringworm. Some forms 
gay; but certainly, the more intimate and ‘of it attack children almost exclusively, and 


extended our acquaintance with the plant in 
question, the more remarkable do we find 
its range of variation, while by a series 
of experiments made to trace its growth 
through successive stages of development 
on different substances and in altered cir- 
cumstances, we have acquired several links 
in the chain of evidence towards establish- 
ing the truth of the opinion. The common 
mould, so familiar to every one as covering, 
with its grayish or greenish flocculent crust, 
damp walls, old shoes, and almost any sub- 
stance, in dark, ill-ventilated places, and 
which is the plague of the economical house- 
wife, invading her pantry and defiling her 
cherished preserves, is supposed to be the 
many-headed hydra, the cause of all the mis- 
chief. As the appearances which it presents 
on different parts of the human body, how- 
ever, are so very distinct and remarkable, it 
may be interesting to give a brief detailed 
description of them under the separate names 
given to them by those who affirm that they 
are not local modifications of one and the 
some plant, but different and peculiar spe- 
cies. 

Beginning with the human head, it might 
seem the height of presumption for vegeta- 
ble aspiration to strive to establish its do- 
minion on the dome of thought, the palace 
of the soul. But this object it has attained, 
and the crown of man is actually brought 
into subjection to the vegetable kingdom. 
Whatever the character or quantity of the 
brains beneath may be—whether intellectual 
or Boeotian—the crania of the philosopher and 
the fool indiscriminately afford a resting- 
place and pabulum for the lowest forms of 
vegetable life. Utterly regardless of Gall 
and Spurzheim, they luxuriate on the bumps 
which indicate the intellectual faculties, as 
well as on those which point out the animal 
propensities. They have no greater respect 
for the iron-gray head of the sage, filled with 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
half a century, than for the bald pow, with 
its indefinite silky floss, of the little child. 
So very variable are the appearances which 
this vegetation produces on the head that 
it has received no less than twenty different 
names. It is most commonly known, how- 
ever, under the scientific synonyms of por- 
rigo, herpes, alopecia, tinea, and popularly 





are found only among the poor, where there 
is not sufficient attention paid to cleanliness, 
while others occur at all ages and in all 
ranks and conditions of society. The effects 
which it produces are no less variable than 
its forms; ranging from the small brown 
scurfy spots, which at a certain period cover 
the head of every child, and which a few 
vigorous applications of soft soap and water 
will remove, to those extreme cases where it 
disorganizes the whole structure of the scalp, 
and seriously affects the general haalth. Its 
varying appearances and effects are in all 
likelihood caused by the different stages of 
development of the plant, its greater or less 
abundance on the parts affected, and the 
more or less favorable circumstances in which 
it is placed. The form which it most fre- 
quently exhibits is that of rounded patches 
of thick yellowish scales marked by numer- 
ous depressions, at first very small, but grad- 
ually increasing and invading larger sur- 
faces. The hairs on the parts affected are 
dull, dry, and colorless, exceedingly brittle, 
and easily extracted, broken off close to the 
skin, and covered with grayish-white dust. 
It is described with sufficient accuracy by 
Moses in the 18th chapter of Leviticus: 
“ Tf a man or woman havea plague upon the 
‘head or the beard; then the priest shall see 
the plague: and behold, if it be in sight 
deeper than the skin, and there be in it a 





| yellow thin hair; then the priest shall pro- 
‘nounce him unclean : it is a dry scall, even 
,a leprosy upon the head or beard.” Exam- 
jined under the microscope, the hairs are 
found to be considerably swollen, with nodos- 
ities here and there produced by masses of 
sporules or seeds embedded between the 
longitudinal fibres. The bulbs are flattened 
or destroyed altogether; the ends have a 
very ragged appearance, resembling in min- 
\iature the ends of a piece of wood which has 
‘been broken across; while the medullary 
| portion, or the pith of the hair, is quite dis- 
organized, owing to the pressure of the 
plant, which appears enveloping it, either as 
isolated spores or as chains of cells. The 
disease may last an indefinite length of time, 
but it usually terminates in the obliteration 
of the hair-follicles, and permanent baldness 
of the affected parts. It is far more severe 
in foreign countries than in this ; instances 
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being numerous where it has completely re- : 


moved the hair from the whole head, eye- | 
brows, and beard, leaving them perfectly 
smooth and naked, impairing the constitu- 
tion when so extensively developed, and, 
when children are the subjects, arresting 
their growth. A very formidable type oc- 
curs frequently in Poland, under the name 
of Plica polonica, characterized by acute 
inflammation of the scalp. The hair is 
swollen, matted together into a compaci 


mass, sprinkled over as with flour with the | 


germs of the fungus, and endowed with such 
exquisite sensibility that it can scarcely bear 
to be touched; while, strange to say, the 
disease seems to be aggravated by cutting 
the hair. The same parasitic plant, the 
Acerion Schénleinii, which causes all these 
abnormal appearances on the human head, 
also infests the skin of the mouse; and pro- 
duces in both cases a peculiar odor by which 
its presence is easily recognized. 

It is a subject of frequent remark that 
alopecia or baldness is much more common 
now than it used to be, not only among old 
men, but even among youths and persons 
of middle age. The advertising and pur- 
chasing of all kinds of hair manures and 
stimulants secms to be a feature of the 
times—a universally recognized necessity of 
social and domestic economy. Our hardy 
and unruly ancestors, being often exposed to 
the risk of hard blows, acquired, by a pro- 
cess of natural selection as it were, a remark- 
ably strong and hirsute head-covering, from 
which cudgel and mace rebounded as from a 
feather pillow, and which stood in no more 
need of Macassar oil or Bentham’s capillary 
fiuid, than a hedgehog’s prickles. But now, 
when the fighting is all done in print, which 
breaks no bones—when martial valor ex- 
plodes more frequently in vehement speech- 
making than in crunching the head of an 
adversary, and even Donnybrook Fair is a 
tradition of the past—nature scems to have 
recalled her gift, there being no necessity for 
its use; and there is a general landslip of 
hair from the superior to the inferior parts, 
from the head to the check, lip, and chin. A 
great many ingenious and occult reasons 
have been assigned in explanation of this 


curious phenomenon. Some advocates of, 


the development theory attribute it to the 
degeneracy of the times, as if the human 
form were taking a retrograde step towards 





‘the bare molluscous condition from which it 
‘originally sprung; others take an exactly 
opposite view, and consider it a sign of the 
progress of the race, a proof of the great in- 
tellectual activity of the age. By a few in- 
corrigible jokers it is regarded as a kind 
accommodation of nature to the manipulate 
ing convenience of that useful and important 
class, the phrenologists ; while the respecta- 
bly uncomfortable head-gear, which people 


will persist in wearing, in despite equally of 


the law of esthetics and the law of storms, 
comes in for a share of the reproach. Per- 
haps after all, the savants may be right, un- 
welcome as the conclusion may be; and the 
youthful heir of all the ages may owe his 
venerable appearance, not, as he fondly im- 
agines, to the disintegrating effects of brain« 
work, or the pressure and friction of centu- 
ries of accumulated wisdom under, which, 
Atlas-like, he groans—but, oh, bathos! to 
the ravages of a minute and contemptible 
vegetable! ’ 
Passing downwards from the head, we 
find another variety of tricophyton or hair- 
plant which luxuriates on the beard. It ig 
associated with a disease called chin-welk, 
or mentagra (Sycosis contagiosa). Its ap- 
pearance is indicated by redness, tension, 
and irritation of the skin of the chin, lower 
jaw, and upper lip, followed by an eruption 
of tubercles of various sizes, resemblin 
strawberries, each of which is traversed by 
a single hair, which has lost its color, be- 
come brittle, and can be pulled out with the 
utmost ease. Segments of circles of these 
pustules interspersed with the parasitie 
growth cften extend round the front of the 
neck, beneath the beard, from ear to ear, at 
the expense of permanent loss of the hair of 
those parts. As might have been expected 
from the nature of the plant concerned, it is 
more frequent in the seasons of spring and 
autumn. It is often very obstinate in its 
cure, being aggravated by injudicious appli- 
cations, and lasting for years when suitable 
treatment is not adopted, From the rigor- 
ous measures enforced for its extirpation by 
the Levitical law, we find that it was very 
common amongst the Jews, by whom it must 
have been regarded as a grievous scourge, 
polluting their highly cherished beards, if 
not consigning them to the tomb of all the 
Capulets. There must have been an occult 
significance in the Eastern salutation, “ May 
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ur shadow never be less, and the hairs of 
ur head never decrease!” Pliny describes 

it as an epidemic raging among the inhab- 
itants of Rome during the reign of Tiberius 
Claudius Cesar. A Roman knight is said 
to have imported it from Asia, where it was 
very common, and to have transmitted it to 
his fellow-citizens. It was treated in a most 
barbarous manner with powerful caustics, 
and the diseased parts were even burnt down 
to the bone in order to eradicate it, the de- 
formities thus occasioned being far more 
hideous than those produced by the disease 
itself. On the Continent it is more frequent 
than it is in this country, owing to the con- 
tagion communicated and spread by the vile 
mode of salutation in use among friends and 
acquaintances, and the universal practice of 
shaving in the barber’s shop. 

« There is a singular form of cutaneous dis- 

ease which seems to have a special predilec- 

tion for those parts of the body which are 
habitually covered with clothing ; being most 
frequently found on the skin of the neck and 
breast. This is the pityriasis or dandriff, 
caused by the presence of a vegetable growth, 
discovered by Eichstadt in 1846, and called 
Microsporon furfur. It consists of an efflo- 
rescence of small circular spots which grad- 
ually coalesce and produce irregular patches 
extending nearly over the skin of the whole 
trunk, and accompanied by abundant des- 
quamation of dry branny scales, constantly 
renewed. The depth of tint in these scales 
varies considerably, being sometimes so light 
as scarcely to differ from that of the healthy 
skin, and sometimes, as in one variety oc- 
curring on people of very dark complexion, 
almost black. The color usually resembles 
that of diluted bile; hence the name of 
éphélide hépatique formerly applied to it, 
from its supposed connection with some dis- 
order of the liver. On subjecting a portion 
of the branny desquamated matter to the 
microscope, numerous epithelial scales may 
be observed mingled with the oval seeds and 
filaments of the parasite ; some of these fil- 
aments being isolated, and others united to 
one another at the ends, forming branched 
chains or ramified tubes with knots at inter- 
vals, like miniature bamboo canes, covered 
at the extremities with fructification. This 
affection is very common, occurring at all 
ages and in both sexes, though women gen- 
érally are more subject to it than men. 
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A large rumber of skin diseases pectliat 
to foreign countries, which were formerly 
supposed to be caused entirely by hereditary 
predisposition, constitutional debility, or im: 
purity of the blood, have been recently as- 
certained to be associated more or less dis- 
tinctly and directly with parasitic plants. 
The yaws, so prevalent in the West Indies, 
and in some parts of Africa and tropical 
America; the elephantiasis, which so hor- 
ribly disfigures the Egyptians ; the ichthyo- 
sis or fish-skin of the East ; the pellagra of 
the plains of Lombardy and Northern Italy 
—are all either primarily produced or inva- 
riably accompanied by some form or other 
of the vegetation under review. A very re- 
markable form of fungoid disease has very 
lately been described in the Bombay Medicat 
and Physical Transactions, and has also 
formed the subject of a pamphlet with illus- 
trations published in this country by the 
same author. Though new to us, it has been 
well known for the last twenty years in In- 
dia, in many parts of which it prevails en« 
demically. It is very common among the 
ryots or farmers, and is caused by the devel- 
opment of the seeds of a species of mould, 
introduced through abrasion beneath the skin 
of the foot. Its effects are exceedingly curi- 
ous, and utterly disproportionate, we should 
imagine, to the cause ; disorganizing in many 
cases the structure of the whole member, and 
occasioning much suffering. In hospitals— 
more especially those of France and other 
parts of the Continent—cases not unfrequently 
occur in which collections of white flocculent 
filaments, forming a cottony tissue, are found 
on removing bandages from sore surfaces, 
In summer these develop with the most as- 
tonishing rapidity, a few hours being suffi- 
cient for their appearance, and are exceed- 
ingly annoying, not only on account of the 
trouble involved in removing them, but 
chiefly because they either aggravate the sore 
or retard its healing. These vegetable fila- 
ments are called mycoderms, and are similar 
to the spawn of the mushroom, both being 
analogous to the creeping, interlacing roots 
of flowering plants. 

But not only does this peculiar vegetation 
infest the external surfaces of the human 
body; it is also found, in forms as strange 
and varied, in several parts of man’s internal 
economy. Of course, as might have been 








expected, fragments of fungi, conferve, and 
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lichens, often adhere as foreign matter to his 
food, and thus find their way to his stomach 
and other organs; but these cannot be re- 
garded as parasites, inasmuch as they do not 
attach themselves to any surface, do not 
propagate themselves, and are perfectly 
harmless and easily expelled. But besides 
these, true entophytes are found growing on 
the internal structures, and propagating 
themselves with almost the same rapidity as 
in the open air. A curious specimen of this 
class is sometimes seen in the sordes of the 
teeth of persons ignorant of Rowland’s 
odonto and all other dentrifices, and more 
frequently in those who are affected with 
low typhoid fever. This organism has little 
or no structure, consisting of simple tubes 
or filaments, like those of the common con- 
ferve. It is somewhat interesting as being 
the first vegetable parasite found on man— 
discovered in 1677 by good old Leuenhoek, 
the Dutch botanist, who very ingeniously 
remedied the defects of the microscope of his 
day by furnishing every object intended for 
examination with his own proper lens, at- 
tached by a wire at the right focal distance. 

The lining membrane of the mouth and 
throat is the seat of an eruption of small su- 
perficial vesicles single or confluent, forming 
a thick, whitish crust, which adheres tena- 
ciously for a time, but ultimately falls off. 
This affection, called aphtha or thrush, is 
caused by the growth and development of a 
parasitic plant. It is very frequent during 
the period of early infancy, and also in ad- 
vanced stages of pulmonary consumption, 
and in diseases attended with slow and grad- 
ual exhaustion of the vital powers. In the 
sputa of patients laboring under phthisic, 
the organism may often be seen by the mi- 
croscope, springing in full luxuriance from 
the epithelial or mucous cells. 

Free or unattached entophytes ars com- 
paratively rare, because they possess no 
means of counteracting the expulsive efforts 
of the organs in which they occur. : The only 
plant of that class which is found in man is 
that described by Professor Goodsir under 
the name of Sarcina, from the resemblance 
of its little square cells, divided into four 
equal parts by two cross lines, to a collec- 
tion of miniature woolpacks. It occurs in 
the frothy ejections occasionally met with in 
severe cases of stomach disease. This local- 
dty might appear at first sight exceedingly 
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unfavorable for the development and nutri« 
tion of a vegetable organism ; but its very 
minute size, and its extraordinary powers 
of rapid reproduction, enable it to escape. 
removal by the ordinary expulsive efforts of, 
the stomach, the secreting power of which 
is greatly impaired before the plant appearss 
From the quaternate arrangement of its 
parts, it was supposed to belong to that mi- 
nute but exceedingly prolific division of the 
alge, cailed Desmidie, whose singular math 
ematical shapes afford an endless source of. 
wonder and delight to the microscopical ob- 
server. More extended and careful investi-< 
gations have, however, proved it to be merely, 
an algal condition of the common mould, 
produced and retained in that state by the 
special food which it meets with in the stom4 
ach, and which it finds in no other locality; 
but reverting to its original form when 
the supply of this peculiar pabulum is ex; 
hausted. And, as if to establish this con; 
clusion beyond the possibility of doubt, it 
has since been found in precisely the same 
form as in the stomach in a case of parasitie 
skin disease. : 
The class of plants concerned in these dis, 
agreeable affections of the human body has 
always furnished the strongest support of the 
doctrine of equivocal or spontaneous gener. 
ation ; a doctrine which has found able and 
distinguished advocates from the time when 
barnacles were supposed to originate from 
the foam of the ocean, and ducks and geese 
to grow from barnacles. The various changeg 
which they undergo, resembling the alterna- 
tion of generations, so evident in the lowest 
classes of the animal kingdom, as noticed by 
Steenstrup and others ; the absence in many 
of these transition states of any apparent 
mode of reproduction ; the peculiar situations 
in which they are found, always constant un¢ 
der similar circumstances; the suddenness . 
with which they appear, and the rapidity with 
which they spread themselves—have all been 
adduced as arguments in support of the opin- 
ion that they are the vital elements into which 
bodies are resolved by décomposition, or the 
rudiments of vegetable existence produced 
by a self-creative power in nature. This bee 
lief, however, has been so weakened by an 
accumulation of incontrovertible facts, that 
it bids fair soon to be little more than an 
echo of the past. Amid all the mystery con, 
nected with the modes in which these plants 
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ere diffused, this one fact stands out clear | which it belongs, — even in poisonous'solu- 
énd prominent,—proved beyond dispute by | tions, — they will not in such situations de- 
the great majority of modern observations, | velop into perfect plants, but remain, for 


—that they are produced originally from 
germs or seeds derived from parents, and 
having a cyclical development. Difficult as 
it is to determine the course of their devel- 


opment, owing to the various stages of their | 


existence being often passed under totally 
different circumstances—resulting in modi- 
fications so great, that two successive condi- 
tions cannot always be satisfactorily recog- 
nized as the same—still, when they have been 
traced to their highest condition of growth, 
they have always been found to possess well- 
characterized organs of reproduction. The 
vegetable germs or filaments which occur in 
human parasitic affections, however diverse 
their forms, have almost invariably been 


almost any length of time, in various stages 


ye embryonic or filamentous growth. To 


enable them to maintain this perpetual youth, 
and, at the same time, to spread themselves, 
they are furnished, in the absence of proper 
reproductive organs, with an almost indefi- 
nite power of merismatic division; that is, 
separating into lamine, or layers—into joints, 
or buds—each growing into a distinet indi- 
vidual, and capable, in the same manner, of 
propagating the plant. 

A very extraordinary variety of this mode 
| of propagation has been recently discovered 
\by my friend, Dr. Lowe, who has experi- 
| mented and written very ably upon this sub- 
ject. He found in mothery catsup a number 











found, when placed in circumstances favor-| of yellowish globular bodies about the size 
eble to their full growth, to produce the cot- | of a pin’s head, each containing an innumer- 
tony spawn or mycelium, and the dusty stalks able quantity of non-nucleated cellules, ca- 
of the common blue or green mould of our) pable of assuming an oval form and acquir- 
cupboards. On the living animal body, the ing a distinctly tubular or mycelial aspect, 
circumstances being unfavorable, the germ-| and ultimately growing into perfect mould. 
cells continue in the primordial stages, re-| These cellules are often found on dry subs 
maining either globular, or changing into the | stances ; and from their exceedingly minute 
oval or even the filamentous form, but sel-| size (being much smaller than the ordinary 
dom or never reaching a higher condition. | seeds of fungi, smaller even than the blood- 
And, at this stage, the appearances which | cells, incapable of detection except in 
they present vary very much with the sub- | masses), find easy access into the most out- 
stances on which they are produced. For of-the-way places—through the slightest le- 
instance, in saccharine fluids undergoing the sions of the capillaries or veins of the mu- 
alcoholic fermentation—water being an un-|cous surface into the circulating system, 
favorable element to fungi as a class—these | where the presence of plants would be other- 
germs produce common yeast, which is noth-| wise unaccountable. The white powder 
ing more than a mass of mould-cells or vesi- | found on old beer barrels, and on wooden 
cles which nourish themselves at the expense | utensils where organic matter has been de- 
of the organic principles contained in the | posited, consists entirely of these curious 
fluid, thereby liberating the alcohol; the | entities, which were formerly supposed, with- 
identity of yeast with human, vegetation wh out foundation, to be animalcules of the 
ing proved by the fact that its granules may) vibrio class. Gifted as they are with such 
be made to induce the ordinary parasitic, anomalous powers of reproduction, and capa- 
skin diseases—a few germs rubbed into the, ble of multiplying themselves indefinitely in 
head or breast producing respectively tinea| almost any form they assume, let us take 
or dandriff. In an acetous solution, the same’ also into account the enormous number of 
germs develop intg the vegetative system or| seeds, produced by the normal mode of re- 
spawn, which, by way of compensation for its | production whenever it is developed, con- 
want of fructifying power, spreads to suchan_ stantly diffused into the atmosphere—float- 
extraordinary extent as to form the thick ge-| ing about on every breeze that blows; 
latinous or leathery crust of the well-known | dancing invisibly up and down in the air- 
vinegar plant. Wesee from these examples, currents of our rooms; capable of entering 
that, though the seeds of the mould-fungus| through the finest conccivable apertures ; 
will not refuse to germinate in situations ever at hand, waiting only the combination 
contrary to the ysual habits of the tribe to| of a few simple conditions to start into 
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active growth—and it is surely very unrea- 
sonable even to suppose the necessity of 
spontaneous generation for organisms so 
miraculously endowed for universal diffusion. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for their 
origin; the real difficulty is to conceive how 
any place can be free from their presence. 
After these statements, it need hardly be 
asserted that parasitic affections of vegeta- 
ble origin are highly contagious; their 
seeds or buds coming into contact with the 
skin by transmission through the air, or by 
the use of brushes, combs, razors, or articles 
of dress, of persons affected with them. The 
relation of fungi to the diseases in which 
they occur is a disputed question. It is not 
known positively whether they are the cause 
or the effect; whether their presence is a 
mere accidental occurrence—a secondary 
formation produced by some incipient alter- 
ation in the tissues—or whether they are ac- 
tive morbific agents producing disease on 
healthy surfaces. It is true that fungi, as a 
class, require a dead or decomposed matrix 
on which to vegetate ; but any argument we 
may build upon this circumstance'is opposed 
by the exceptional fact, that parasitic diseases 
can be induced by inoculation, by the simple 
introduction of the vegetable beneath the 
skin ; and, although it may appear probable, 
theoretically, that the spores of the fungus 
germinate more readily in persons previous- 
ly diseased, or in a debilitated state of body, 
resulting from want of proper food, pure air, 
and exercise, it is not confirmed clinically, 
for the majority of those affected are in vig- 





orous health. That malarial and epidemic 
fevers may be of cryptogamous origin, and 
connected with the diffusion of these plants 
in the atmosphere, has more than once been 
asserted ; and, though the opinion has been 
decried by several writers, a slowly accumur 
lating mass of evidence seems to preponder-' 
ate in its favor. The immense profusion 
of these plants ; their power of penetrating 
almost everywhere, and developing them, 
selves in almost any circumstance; their 
well-known deleterious effects in parasitie 
diseases ; the fact that their agency is purely 
zymotic, and that bodies very closely resem- 
bling them, if not identical with them, have 
been found in the blood and kidneys of pa- 
tients affected with typhus; all these render 
it very probable that the relation between 
these plants and epidemic diseases is, to say 
the least, closer than is commonly supposed, 
The pestilence still walks in darkness; but 
the little that is doing from time to time to 
lift the veil from the mystery is calculated to 
impress us more and more with a wholesome 
dread of this vast army of minute plants— 
which, as important auxiliaries in the operar 
tions of Providence, are conferring incaleu- 
lable benefits, by making our world purer 
and more healthful than it would otherwise 
be; but which, when carried beyond the 


line of safety and usefulness by the very 


impetus acquired in obeying the anti-Mal- 
thusian law of vegetation, are attended with 
the most disasterous consequences to all or- 
ganic nature, not excepting man himself, 





Tne Grory or THE PinEs.—Magnificent! 
nay sometimes almost terrible! Other trees 
tufting crag or hills, vield to the form and sway 
of the ground, clothe it with soft compliance, are 
partly its comforters. But the pine rises in 
serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can I ever, 
without awe, stand under a great Alpine cliff, 
far from all houses or works of men, looking up 
to its companions of pincs, as they stand_ upon 
the inaccessible jets, and perilous ledge 6f the 
enormous wall; its quiet multitudes, each like 
the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral as troops of ghosts standing on the wall 








of Hades—not knowing each other, dumb for- 
ever. ‘ , 

You cannot reach them, cannot cry to them— 
those trees never heed human voice; they arp 
far above all sounds but the winds. No foot 
ever stirred fallen leaves of theirs. All comfort 
less they stand between the two eternities of the 
vacancy and the rocks; yet with such an iron 
will that the rock itself looks bent and shattered 
beside them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, com- 
pared to their dark energy of delicate life and 
monotony of enchanted pride, unnumbered, un- 
conquerable.—Ruskin. 
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From All The Year Round. 
COMING INTO A FORTUNE. 


My pear Brotuer Joun,—This letter is 
to apprise you of our Uncle Benjamin Bur- 
field’s death, an event which you will perhaps 
think does not much concern us, since he 
showed himself neither kind nor kinsman- 
like to his sister’s children at a time when a 
very trifling sacrifice of his abundant wealth 
would have enabled you to remain in Eng- 
land, and have helped me to a very different 
lot. But, dear John, he has left me all his 
money ; I have come into a fortune—half a 
lifetime too late, it is true, but still I have 
tome into a great fortune! If he had given 
me twenty years ago but one-hundredth part 
of what he has bequeathed me now, I could 
have blessed him. Richard Heywood and I 
need never have parted, and none of the 
manifold sorrows and regrets that followed 
on our separation would have come to pass. 
I have often thought since that if we had 
had more faith and courage we might have 
done well; we were both young, and I at 
least was hopeful. I have never mentioned 
him in my letters to you, because he did not 
prosper in the world; and bad‘news comes 
always soon enough. You used to say he 
had not sufficient perseverance and tenacity 
of purpose to succeed; and it was tantaliz- 
ing and grievous to see how sanguinely he 
would start each new scheme, then in a lit- 
tle while fall weary of it, and give it up, if 
it did not first give up him. But he is dead 
now, poor Richard, and done with his troub- 
les, so it is of no use talking of what might 
have been: let me rather still endeavor to 
make the best of what is. 

The intelligence of Mr. Burfield’s death 
was sent to me by his man of business, Mr. 
Worsley, the day after it took place. His 
letter found me at tea with Mrs. Jacques— 
calm, passive, expecting nothing beyond the 
rare pleasure of a new good book ever to 
happen to me any more in this world! Im- 
agine, if you can, the shock of it. O John, 
but my great fortune will deprive me of 
many keen enjoyments! There will be no 
more triumph in achieving possession of a 
long-coveted volume, when now I have only 
to ask and to have every luxury under the 
sun that money will buy. For some months 
past I have been balancing in my own mind 
between Elia’s Essays and the Suspiria de 
Profundis, and now that I may have both 
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for.a word, I have ceased to care about 
either. I suppose I shall never know again 
the simple delight I felt last year in purchas- 
ing several volumes of St. Beuve’s critical 
essays, or the pride I experienced in seeing 
two gay volumes of Kingsley’s Miscellanies 
displayed on my table. If you can get 
these books, read “My Winter Garden,” 
John; it will make you dream yourself at 
home again for half an hour. I have been 
poor and hard-working, but I have had my 
share of happiness too; I shall still hold 
fast my theory of compensations, and be- 
lieve that if we did not inherit from our dear 
father much worldly wealth, we inherited 
what was better, in good health, good spir- 
its, and a taste for good reading. If the 
last forsake me permanently, as it has done 
since I heard of Mr. Burfield's death and its 
consequences to myself, then must the day 
of my coming into a fortune be marked with 
charcoal and not chalk ! 

You love a long gossip, I know, for you 
have often said so; therefore I shall let my 
pen run, and tell you all as it happened to 
me when, by Mr. Worsley’s advice, I set off 
to town by the first train in the morning 
after the receipt of his letter. He gave me 
the address of a certain hotel, and thither I 
caused myself to be driven as soon as we got 
in. It was about four o’clock of the after- 
noon, very dull and cold, and with a light 
rain falling. The people at the hotel ap- 
praised my value by my luggage and my 
dress, and when I inquired for a bed and sit- 
ting room, ushered me into the closest and 
least commodious the establishment had to 
be ashamed of. Sordid little rooms, dark, 
doleful, looking from a great height upon a 
narrow back street where grass might and 
probably did grow between the stones. It 
was not very distant from Russell Square, 
nor from the residence and office of Mr. 
Worsley, and so far it was convenient; but 
my riches had, at the outset, introduced me 
to ameaner and more comfortless habitation 
than anything my poverty had made me ace 
quainted with. However, I was glad of its 
silence, glad of its retirement, and having 
inquired if there were a messenger on the 
premises by whom I could send a note which 
I wished delivered immediately, I wrote 
three hines to the lawyer’s address, notifying 
my arrival, and then, country fashion, or- 
dered up tea. 
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While I was still loitering over my favor- 
ite refreshment, a waiter came to the door, 
announcing that Mr. Worsley was come, and 
the next moment he was ushered into the 
room. You would have laughed to see us, 
John, for Iam sure the introduction was a 
mutual surprise. I had expected to see a 
sharp, brisk, wiry, stiff-haired gentleman, 
middle-aged or elderly, and the lawyer was 
young, handsome, cheerful, gay, and airy. 
Possibly he anticipated a rosy-cheeked, rus- 
tic beauty, simple, ignorant, and docile, and, 
if so, his start of dismay was justified when 
he beheld a plain woman, no longer young, 
in last century raiment, and with an intract- 
able expression of will and decision on her 
countenance, arising out of long years of 
trial and self-dependence.- O John, I am 
not a bit like what I used to be: when wo- 
men have to stand by themselves, it makes 
them hard, and rubs off all the little weak- 
nesses and prettinesses that are their chief- 
est charm. You would not: know me for 
the Maggie you left at eighteen. I have 
two lines between my eyes now, and gray 
hairs. Gray hairs, indeed; why, all my 
hair is gray! But my heart is warm for 
you, Johnny, and in the right place still, I 
hope; and if my face is faded, it is only like 
the rest of those who were young with me. 
One would not wish to see others grow old 
and leave us behind. But Mr. Worsley, I 
am sure, was disagreeably astonished, though 
he soon recovered his professional decorum, 
and while I was mentally ejaculating, ““ How 
in the world am I to talk to this dandified 
gentleman ? ” he was smoothing the way by 
his grave utterance of the regulation senti- 
ments on the occasion, ‘and instilling into 
my mind the fact that he might be a sober, 
clever man of business, notwithstanding his 
Adonis locks, and perfumed scrupulosity of 
attire; for he was as smart as if he were 
going out courting. 

At the first pause I set aside my teacup, 
and asked if he had been my uncle’s adviser 
long. His answer was, that Mr. Burfield 
had placed his affairs in the hands of his 
father’s firm as soon as he had any affairs to 
manage—and that must have been nearly 
forty years ago. The answer was as curt as 
the question had been, but it satisfied me en- 
tirely. I said that was all I wanted to know, 
having had Mr. Burfield’s confidence so 


“long, explanations of family divisions would 
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not be required from me. I then intimated 
that I should remain in town until every- 
thing was settled. I do not perceive that 
there was anything either premature or pe- 
culiar in this announcement; but Mr. Wors- 
ley replied, with the ghost of a smile haunt- 
ing the corners of his handsome mouth, that 
the funeral was not arranged to take place 
until the day after the morrow. 

‘‘T have never seen my uncle. We were 
utter strangers to each other,” I said, hast- 
ily ; for I fancied a rebuke was implied. If 
it were so, he did me injustice. Iam in no 
haste to stand in the dead man’s shoes. I 
fear they will prove a sore and irksome mis- 
fit to my feet; but there was nothing con- 
ventional in my notions, and I sat there 
without feigning the least regret; no more 
mourning in my heart than there was about 
my person. Mr. Worsley is a man of diss 
cernment ; perhaps he might have preferred 
the exhibition of a little decent hypocrisy, 
but as that was not my cue, he had no call 
to quarrel with me for omitting a merely 
formal and empty observance. Mr. Bur- 
field’s behavior had not been kinsman-like, 
so there need be no pretence of affection; 
and as E was about to reap from his death 
advantages which I could never have gained 
during his life, my impassiveness was more 
than excusable ; under similar circumstances, 
many persons would have found it hard to 
repress sentiments of glee and rejoicing. 
Now, though I was not glad, I should have 
earned my own contempt had I feigned sor- 
row; so, after a pause of somewhat awk- 
ward silence, I repeated, “ I have never seen 
my uncle, but I should like to see -him— 
there can be no objection, I presume.” 

“None whatever. You can even take up 
your abode at once in the house, if you wish 
it,” replied the lawyer. I have no doubt he 
began to think me a most unwomanly wo- 
man. If I had been only tolerably young 
and good-looking he might have advanced 
some words of dissuasion, but entire free- 
dom of action might safely be accorded to 
so plain-featured and plain-mannered a per- 
son. 

It was a motive of curiosity rather than 
any softer sentiment that actuated me in 
my desire to see my uncle. I wanted to get 
a personal idea of him; to judge, if I could 
from the clay mask, of the living and acting 
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enjoy. I was not fatigued by my journey, 
end as soon as Mr. Worsley acceded to my 
proposition, I assumed my bonnet and cloak, 
end walked across with him to Russell 
Square. It was not dark, but it was darken- 
ing, and when we entered the hall of the 
house where our poor mother’s brother had 
lived and died, it seemed to me filled with a 
dismalness that might be felt. The door 
was opened by a thick-set, white-headed, 
one-eyed little man, in plain clothes, who 
respectfully acknowledged Mr. Worsley, and 
then glanced with furtive curiosity at my- 
self. 

“This lady is your late master’s niece, 
Roberts,” said the lawyer. Roberts per- 
formed a stiff obeisance, and waggled bow- 
legged to throw open the dining-room door. 
Mr. Worsley had partaken of many sump- 
tuous feasts at that mahogany, now reflect- 
ing the chandelier in a blank lake of polish. 
He is not given to sentiment—few of his 
age and profession are—but the silence and 
dimness .of the familiar room seemed to 
strike him with a poignant regret. Mr. 
Burfield had been his friend from a boy, and 
though he might not entertain a very pro- 
found respect for his client’s private charac- 
ter, he had for him the liking that grows 
out of long and intimate habit. There were 
several choice modern pictures on the walls; 
for, in his way, Mr. Burfield must have been 
a man of taste, and while Roberts, in obe- 
dience to the lawyer’s explanations, went to 
summon Mrs. Proby, the housekeeper, I 
walked slowly round the room and examined 
them, as well as the twilight would permit. 
In a few minutes an elderly, respectable wo- 
man appeared at the door, carrying a green- 
shaded lamp, and intimated that she was 
ready to conduct me up-stairs. Mr. Wors- 
ley glanced at my face as I turned to go, 
but he saw no more emotion expressed in 
it, than he had done when I stood before a 
landscape of Gainsborough’s, or a sea-piece 
of Stanfield’s. He remained below, think- 
ing, probably, what a queer woman his old 
client’s country heiress was, while I followed 
the housekeeper up the echoing stairs. 

Without a word, Mrs. Proby unlocked 
the door of a large, bare room, uncarpeted 
and uncurtained ; there was nothing beyond 
the necessary articles of furniture, a few 
Indian straw mats, and a great bath. Quite 
at the further end was a narrow iron bed- 
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stead, scaicely raised a foot above the floor, 
covered by a single mattress, on which rest- 
ed the coffined remains of a man who was 
reported to have left upwards of half a mil- 
lion of money. I advanced and stood beside 
it; and the housekeeper, holding the lamp 
high in one hand, so as to throw down the 
most light, with the other uncovered the face. 

It was a very handsome face, large-feat- 
ured and shapely ; what it might have worn 
in life of compression and sternness had 
now disappeared from it. You would have 
said a man once of keen intellect, generous 
dispositions, warm feelings, lay before you, 
I had not anticipated a countenance with 
any trace of nobleness whatever. Well, 
perhaps nature had meant him to be of one 
character, and his experience of the world 
had made him of another: in almost every 
life there is something maimed, something 
crushed, undeveloped, or concealed. 

‘He is not much changed,” said Mrs, 
Proby, now speaking for the first time. 
** When he was alive he was as fine-looking 
a gentleman as you could wish to see. He 
stood six foot two in his stockings.” I asked 
if there was any portrait of him in the house. 
She replied, “No; the master was not one 
who thought much of himself, as I might 
tell from his room, which was as bare as a 
barrack.” She afterwards added, that he 
died of a disease of the heart, and would 
have been seventy-one had he lived until his 
next birthday. He was, probably, a cold, 
reserved man to his inferiors, for Mrs. Proby 
said no single word in honcr of her master’s 
memory, neither did she insinuate anything 
to his prejudice. We descended the stairs 
as silently as we had gone up, and found 
Mr. Worsley talking to Roberts at the open 
street-door. He met me and asked if I in- 
tended to take up my abode in the house, 
for, if so, the servants had better prepare 
forme. I said not until after the funeral ; 
and then we left the square together. 

Mr. Worsley accompanied me to my hotel, 
and then took leave, promising to see me 
again onthe morrow. When he was gone, to 
my surprise, the waiter, with great accession 
of deference in his manner, led the way to 
a comfortable room, explaining that on my 
arrival it had not been ready for occupation, 
and apologizing for having put me to the 
temporary inconvenience of my first lodging. 
I received what he said with an air of im- 
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plicit good faith, and afterwards paid for it 
in the bill. The curtains were drawn, a fire 
and wax candles lighted, and a second edi- 
tion of tea was on the table. On the whole, 
perhaps, I was not wrong in deciding that it 
is pleasant to possess what commands the 
outward respect and tangible comforts of this 
world. 

It was a relicf to me to be alorie, and to 
have leisure to think. Life was about to 
become to me a very different matter from 
what it had been. The fulfilment of many 
a wild day-dream was in my hand; the 
golden stones to make my castles in the air 
realities were heaped about my feet. How 
I would build, build, build! How charita- 
ble I would be! Tow many desolate hearts 
I would cause to sing for joy! How many 
poverty-stricken homes wouid I brighten and 
fill with plenty! Nothing of personal lux- 
ury or indulgence entered into my previ- 
sions ; I would be rich to do good, and rich 
for that only. 

From which glorified dreams the eye of my 
mind dropped down upon the narrow iron 
bed in the bare barrack-room, where the 
gatherer of the golden stones was resting 
from his weary labors. Iam not usually a 
nervous or superstitious woman, but at that 
view my heart beat louder, and I glanced 
hastily into the dim corners of the room. I 
was glad to rise up and pace the floor, and 
count the gas-lamps gleaming through the 
night for company. Then, I tried to picture 
what Mrs. Jacques was about at that hour; 
next, I brought out a volume of St. Beuve 
and forced myself to read, but the admirable 
essayist was dumb for me. I could see noth- 
ing but the rigid outline of the massive cof- 
fined figure, the straight, stiff hands, the feet 
uplifting the drapery, and the marble hard- 
ness of the visage ; and these-struck on my 
memory more sharply, more vividly, than 
they had struck on my senses when I stood 
in his actual presence,—just as a mortal 
peril recurs to us with thick heart-throbs 
when we have passed it and escaped. I re- 
called an old saw, which says that if we do 
not touch the dead when we see them they 
will haunt us until they are fallen into dust, 
and then I remembered that I had held back 
from my uncle with the same reserve as I 
should have met him living. It was a fool- 
ish dread that assailed my excited imagina- 





tion, but after struggling with it and endeav- 
oring to battle it down in vain, I determined 
to return to the house and break the spell. 
Half-way across the square I was ready to 
laugh for shame at my weakness ; I paused 
irresolute, and thought of turning back. 
But my folly was equal either way—whether 
I shrank from the possible ridicule of my 
uncle’s servants, or from the superstitious 
promptings of my own imagination; so I 
went forward and rang at the door. Rob- 
erts had put up the chain, drawn bolts and 
bars and locks, and made all secure for the 
night, and was therefore several minutes in 
opening to me. I heard the housekeeper 
speaking to him shargly, and saying, “ Who 
could it be?” as she waited. When they 
saw me, their first idea evidently was that 
they had misunderstood me as to when I 
was coming into the house to remain, and 
that I was coming now.: But a few words 
undeceived them; I said plainly what I 
wished, and why I wished it. 

“Master was the quietest man in the 
world, ma’am,” murmured Roberts, smiling, 
but respectful, “and no lover of tricks he 
wasn’t neither, so surely he’d never be up to 
the mischief of haunting anybody now.” 

It was my distempered fancy, I said, thor- 
oughly ashamed of my weakness. Then, 
again, the housekeeper prectded me up- 
stairs, held her lamp aloft, and uncovered 
the dead man’s face. I laid my hand on his 
forehead—then kissed him. 

“It is years, and years, and years, I 
should say, since master owned anybody 


that kissed him,” observed Roberts, who had | 


followed us into the room, and now stood at 
the foot of the bed with his one serviceable 
eye screwed up to concentrate its vision on 
the countenance, 

I inquired if he had served him long. 
“Mrs. Proby and me have lived with him a 
matter of thirty years, haven’t we, Mrs, 
Proby?” he said, appealing to the house- 
keeper. She answered with a brief affirma- 
tive, replaced the napkin over her master’s 
face, and turned to the door. I apologized 
for giving so much trouble, which Mrs, 
Proby assured me was no trouble at all, and 
Roberts, having dragged on his great-coat, 
trotted the grotesque shadows of his bow 
legs beside me until he had seen me safely 
restored to my inn, 
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The fresh air had cooled my brain, for 
Uncle Burfield haunted me no more, but let 
me read in peace until I retired to bed. 

O John, I wish you were here to help me 
under my new cares! To speak literal truth, 
I have not enjoyed one serene, lazy hour, 
since I came into my fortune; and to me, 
without leisure, life will soon become a 
wearisome drag. It seems sometimes like a 
mockery, a cruel sarcasm, to have made me 
rich—at my years, too, when I was settled 
down into a certain monotony and quiet 
ease which suited my temper marvellously 
well. My pretty room at Mrs. Jacques’s, 
with its old-fashioned bow-window and 
lovely view; its shelves choicely furnished 
with books, the precious gathering of a score 
of years ; its summer seat with a glimpse of 
sea, and winter corner by the fire, was infi- 
nitely pleasanter than any of the rooms here. 
I have tried each one in turn, and nota cozy 
nook cai I discover from the top to the bot- 
tom of the house. When Mr. Burfield had 
taken possession of his last narrow home in 
Kensal-green Cemetery, I took possession of 
his abdicated residence in Russell Square, 
and here I am. I have arrayed myself in 
complimentary mourning, have retained my 
uncle’s old servants, and am seeing my law- 
yer nearly every cay. Our business is more 
tedious than complex. Three years before 
his death, Mr. Burfield had freed himself 
from all commercial speculations, and made 
careful investments of his great wealth. It 
is difficult for me to realize the vastness of 
my inheritance. It is all in funds, bonds, 
shares, debentures, ground-rents, and mort- 

ges; it brings no territorial associations 
or responsibilities. It is simply money, the 
hard gatherings of a hard life which was 
spent, or wasted, in the mere thankless labor 
of heaping up riches without object, without 
honor, and without profit. And yet there 
was a romance in the old man’s youth—a 
little love-story which was touching in its 
simple truth. You are going to hear how I 
found it out. 

A few days after the funeral, Mr. Worsley 
called my attention to the necessity I was 
under of examining my uncle’s private pa- 
pers, which he had kept apart in a bureau in 
his bedroom ; and one wet morning, imme- 
diately after breakfast, I set myself to the 
task, having first ordered a fire to be lighted, 
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into convenient proximity to it. I found 
them to consist chiefly of letters and mem- 
oranda of family interest, entirely discon- 
nected with business; and the first thing 
upon which I laid my hands was a packet 
of my own notes in acknowledgment of the 
paltry pension he allowed our dear mother 
during the four years preceding her death, 
I separated them and cast them on the fire: 
I am one of those people who destroy lum- 
ber—especially sentimental lumber. The 
next was a bulky parcel bound round and 
sealed within a strip of parchment. It con- 
sisted of letters on the outer fold of which 
was written the name and the date of each. 
They were about forty in number, and were 
arranged in numerical sequence. I smiled 
as I severed the strip of parchment, saying 
to myself, that my uncle must have antici- 
pated somebody was lying in wait to write 
his biography, and so had got the material 
ready to his hands ; but I was interested, and 
carefully arranging the mass, I began my 
task by taking each letter as it came. 

The first was labelled in a clear female 
hand: “From dear Benjamin, at Shrews- 
bury School, 1804.” It was a thorough 
schoolboy’s letter to a mother who loved 
him ; less formal than such documents are 
when overlooked, and worse spelt, but more 
frank-hearted and affectionate. The writer 
was in some tribulation with his masters 
about his non-application to classical learn- 
ing, and wished his mother to plead with his 
father that the bent cf his education might 
be changed. It closed with a sort of calen- 
dar of the days up to the midsummer holi- 
days. The second was: “ From Ben to his 
sister Hetty.” It was in scrupulous round- 
hand, profuse in capitals, and illustrated with 
grotesque pen-and-ink sketches of boys’ 
games for the amusement of a child. The 
artist had flattered neither himself nor his 
companions, but sister Hetty must have 
chuckled over the pictures with exquisite de- 
light. I laughed over the discolored paper 
myself, and felt irresistibly softened towards 
Uncle Burfield. Once upon a time, that fos- 
silized gold-gatherer had cherished kind 
family affections. Then came a document 
written ona sheet of sermon-paper: “ From 
my Father at Dene Parsonage, 1804.” The 
mother had spoken to the father for her son, 
and here was the answer to that plea. Ben- 


and the heavy piece of furniture to be moved | jamin was reminded of the exertions that had 
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been made at home to give him an educa- 
tion for the ministry, and exhorted to perse- 
vere. A few lines in the same strain, but 
more tender, had been added by his mother, 
and at the end sister Hetty sent him kisses. I 
pictured to myself the lad’s impatient disap- 
pointment in reading all that vexatious good 
advice ; and then took up the next letter: 
“From my dear mother. The news of my 
Father’s Death. Dene Parsonage, 1808.” 
It was very sorrowful—spoke of poverty, of 
leaving the home of her married life and the 
birthplace of her children, almost complain- 
ingly; spoke of her husband with wifely 
tenderness, respect, and regret. Benjamin 
must leave school and gotoher. “ My dear 
son, though you are but a boy, I place all 
my reliance on your generous and affection- 
ate disposition,” she wrote; and then went 
on to say how the plan for his entering the 
thinistry must be given up from lack of 
means to send him to college. She trusted 
the almighty Father to raise up friends to 
her children, and her heart ached for a sight 
of her darling boy. In the next, the poor 
mother’s heart had ceased aching and hoping 
forever. Orphan sister Hetty wrote to or- 
phan brother Ben a Christmas letter to cheer 
him in his “ dreadful dull lodging all alone 
in Holborn.” Washe happy? Did he like 
his master, Mr. Parkinson? Had he any 
friends in the office? How she wished he 
was with her, and had some of Miss Stock’s 
plum-pudding, though the plums were very 
scarce because of the high wind that was 
blowing up at Highgate when it was made. 
Should they ever, ever, ever have any more 
such Christmases as the Christmases at Dene 
when their father and mother were alive ? 
She was afraid they never should. Her dear- 
est, dearest love to brother Ben. That was 
our mother who wrote, John—can’t you fancy 
you hear her tremulous, loving, voice all 
through? I shall keep her letters for you 
till you come home, for home you must come 
now. 

Though during that wet morning I went 
through the whole long series of letters, that 
is no reason why they should be inflicted in 
continuity upon you—a brief selection will 
be enough to show you what our Uncle 
Burfield once was, and how he must have 
changed.hefore you knew him. There were 
three more from Hetty to her brother at 


“Mr. Parkinson’s ; still the same affectionate | 





spirit pervaded them, and still the two were 
all in all to each other.. Then I came upon 
a batch of six-and-twenty letters tied to- 
gether by themselves, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion in my uncle’s hand: “ My own letters 
to Anne Cardigan ; returned to me when she 
married William Hatherton Gabriel, 1817.” 
Old love-letters, of course—the faded ro- 
mance of Mr. Burfield’s life. The fascina- 
tion of curiosity drew me on to read what, 
perhaps, I ought to have passed over; and 
yet I am glad I read them, for they have 
helped me to think more kindly of his mem- 
ory. He was dry and concise enough in his 
correspondence with me, but when he was 
young he could write very fervently to 
“sweet Anne Cardigan.” She was his 
“bonnie love,” his “ darling mouse ”—a 
dozen foolish, fond, endearing names, which 
sounded heartful, passionate, tender, after 
the lapse of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury; but I presently found myself doubting 
whether this “sweet Anne Cardigan” had. 
in reality been quite worthy of the ardent 
love shed upon her, I learned our uncle’s 
early struggles from certain passages of this 
correspondence. He was a small-salaried 
clerk at Mr. Parkinson’s, and lived with his 
sister in indifferent lodgings, where she had 
a garden “three feet deep and seven feet 
long on the leads outside her window, and 
an uncommon show of flowers she has raised, 
I can tell you, Miss Quiz, though we have 
not such pure air as blows over your blessed 
nest.” In the midst of his tenderer protes- 
tations the lover continually urged his fast 
improving prospects, and predicted that 
some day he should be rich enough to “ deck 
his delight in diamonds arid cloth of gold, if 
her yain little heart coveted such sumptuos- 
ities.” From often recurring allusions I was 
led to conjecture that this exacting maiden 
was possessed of a bewildering beauty, and 
of a vanity that craved much incense of ad- 
miration and flattery; that she was fond of 
dancing and fine company, gay dresses and 
extravagant parties of pleasure, and that, 
though a promised wife, she did not deny 
herself a train of followers, amongst whom 
the name of a certain William Gabriel, oc- 
curred most frequently. Further on in the 
correspondence the progressive rises in the 
writer’s salary were chronicled, and one 
letter was almost entirely devoted to our 
mother’s wooing and wedding ; after which 
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event he became gravely urgent that “ dear, 
hard-hearted Anne ” should complete her en- 
gagement, and become his wife. There was a 
rather bitter passage in this letter, in which 
he enumerated his claims upon her. “ Four 
years of service hard as Jacob served for 
Rachel, loving devotion, faith unwearied, a 
’ heart warm and constant, a home simple and 
sufficient, and a purse containing three hun- 
dred and fifty golden portraits of his gracious 
majesty annually renewed. Anne, dear, hard- 
hearted Anne, will you marry me now, or 
will you put me off until I am as old, rich, 
and decrepit as Andrew Parkinson, who 
bought him a handsome wife last week with 
the fat store in his ancient money-bags ?” 
It seemed that Anne must have elected to 
wait for wealthier days, as the succeeding 
epistle was intermixed with reproaches on 
that score. ‘ You think too much of money, 
Anne,” it said; “‘a fine house would not 
make yeu happy. Money will not buy love, 
joy, youth, health, which are our glorious 
possession. You are foolishly afraid of pov- 
erty—but you would never be poor with me. 
O Anne, if you would only be brave for your 
love! IknowI could content you if once 
I had you with me all my own. Though we 
cannot begin with a fine house, a carriage, 
and contingent embarrassments, I know my 
fortune will grow up to them. My darling, 
you would crowd all life into twelve months’ 
space if you had your will. Write mea dear 
kind letter like a sweet sensible Anne, and 
tell me you have reconsidered your hard sen- 
tence, and are ready to revoke it. Darling, 
I cannot live and be a good man without 
you.” All the letters after this were alter- 
nations of passionate love, bitter reproach, 
and angry recriminations. The name of 
William Gabriel now occurred with jealous 
repetition ; questions, suspicions, charges, 
were founded upon it, as the result proved, 
but too justly. The last, which told the end 
of the story, was almost cruel in its tone of 
contemptuous rebuke. “ You will be miser- 
able, Anne, miserable in the midst of all 
William Gabriel can give you, because you 
do not love him ; but you will deserve every 
pang, every mean degrading torture, because 
you are selling yourself for money where a 
woman should only give herself for love.” 
Thus closed the one sentimental episode 
of our Uncle Burfield’s life. What think you 
of it, John? It scems to me that Anne Car- 





digan soured an honest manly spirit, and 
turned the sweet waters of his life into bit 
terness. 

When I continued my researches, another 
miscellaneous packet came to hand, at the 
top of which were some of our grandfather’s 
letters to his son at school. I read one or 
two, but finding them mere sonorous John- 
sonian compositions, with little personal in- 
terest, I passed them over, and went on toa 
group inscribed: “ From William Gabriel, 
after the failure of Gabriel’s bank, 1826.” 
Another followed: “ From William Gabriel 
at Boulogne, 1827 ;” and the next after that 
was “From William Gabriel’s widow—a 
begging petition to which I did not reply, 
1827.” The date of this letter placed it ten 
years after that which closed their correspond- 
ence as lovers. In that interval Mr. Bure 
field had got on in the world, had hardened 
and taken the gold fever, had given up his 
faith in the better part of human nature, and 
pensioned his widowed sister with a grudging 
parsimony. Of this period were a few ill- 
composed documents in a female hand, curi- 
ously intermixed of affection and calculation ; 
that correspondence had its climax in an 
epistle of profuse acknowledgment for some 
satisfactory pecuniary arrangement -which 
Mr. Worsley had been empowered to make, 
and then it ceased altogether. From first to 
last the letters from this hand spread over a 
space of eight years. Then came several 
more from William Gabricl’s widow, all ut- 
tering a cry of destitution and a plea for 
help. For a long time it appeared that Mr. 
Burfield had turned a deaf ear to these peti; 
tions, but, at length, there was a note thank- 
ing him for a donation which, she said, had 
enabled her to procure medical aid for her 
child, then lying sick of a fever. All her 
subsequent letters continued to describe her 
as poor and struggling vainly to cducate her 
son. Mr. Burfield’s charity was appealed to 
in every one, and there were many allusions 
to former days which, perhaps, she would 
have been glad to bring back ; but, some- 
how, she failed of being pathetic ; such allue 
sions echoed less of past affection than of 
present regret. Her “O my dear and true 
friend, had I but listened to you, and fol- 
lowed the dictates of my own heart when we 
were both young, how different now would 
have been my condition! ” had all the me- 
tallic resonance which had jarred out of tune 
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forever the finest chords of Mr. Burfield’s 
breast. I could not help feeling annoyed 
that he should have so often complied with 
the clamorous demands of this mercenary 
woman. She wearied him by her importu- 
nity. “From William Gabriel’s widow, for 
money. Sent her £50,” occurred again and 
again. But at length there came one letter, 
simpler in expression, briefer, and more nat- 
ural, upon the enclosure of which was writ- 
ten, ‘¢ Anne’s last letter, two days before her 
death, 1838.” “Dear friend,” she said, towards 
the end of it, ‘I have not strength to write 
much to you now, beyond begging you to be 
kind to my boy, and humbly entreating you 
to pardon the gieat, great wrong I once did 
you. I have long known how it poisoned 
your life, though you have been so nobly 
good to me, who deserved nothing at you: 
hands but scorn. I see now how wicked 
and cruel my conduct to you was, but I did 
not see it then, and I have suffered for it 
sorely since. I pray you and the Almighty 
to forgive me. If I had my life to live over 
again, I would live it very differently.” 

This brought me to the end of the assorted 
letters ; there were a few of no moment ly- 
ing loose in the desk, and a thick bundle of 
newspaper extracts, which I kept for leisure 
perusal, sceing they were contemporary ac- 
counts of events most of which have passed 
into the obscurity of ancient history. Then 
there was a packet of mourning cards, which 
showed that Mr. Burfield had outlived many 
friends and acquaintance; then there was 
a dog’s brass collar, engraved with his mas- 
ter’s name and place of abode; and there 
was an old faded red silk huswife, with rusty 
needles and threads in it still, and within the 
pocket was a card and a lock of tarnished 
yellow hair—the card was a common visit- 
ing-card, with “Miss Anne Cardigan” printed 
upon it, and across one corner was written, 
“Come early to-night.” The last thing was 
a flat case of miniatures painted upon ivory ; 
each portrait being set separately in a nar- 
row rim of gold, with a ring attached for a 
chain to be passed through. They are fam- 
ily likenesses: our grandfather, grandmother, 





and probably great-aunts and uncles—they 
are quite old by the costumes, and I do not 
recognize any. 

When my task was accomplished, I 
stretched my arms above my head with a 
grateful sense of relief; then leaving the 
bureau open to air, after its delivery of its 
musty secrets, I descended to the drawing- 
room, to indulge a brief spell of reflection 
over my discoveries. Do I weary you, dear 
John? Havel gossiped long enough? But 
consider the greatness of the occasion—and 
I have nearly done. 

When I came to inquire of Mr. Worsley, 
I found that the son of Mrs. Gabriel is still 
living, and in good repute as an artist; if 
you read the art criticisms in our papers and 
magazines, which probably find their way 
out to Melbourne, you must know his name. 
Mr. Burfield brought him up after his moth- 
er’s death, though without future expecta- 
tions from himself, but he left him a legacy 
ofa thousand pounds. With the exception 
of bequests to his old servants, and the gift 
of two valuable paintings to his physician, 
no name besides my own occurs in the will. 
But though our uncle did not choose to re- 
member you, my dear brother, it will be all 
the same as if he had made us equal; for 
what is mine is yours. I am alone in the 
world, with few friends and no ties of kin- 
dred but yourselves—will you come home 
again with Mary and the children I have 
never seen? I shall be very restless until I 
hear from you, and for myself I shall neither 
do nor devise anything. When I can escape 
from the lawyers and the inevitable business 
entailed on me by my heiress-ship, I shall 
return to my lodgings at Mrs. Jacques’s and 
there stay until news of you reaches me. 
Think of me as unsettled and anxious mean- 
while, and do not delay to write. It is much 
to ask of you to break up the connections 
and habits of twenty years, but to those born 
and bred in dear old England, methinks it 
must always be felt as Home. My dear love 
to Mary and all your darlings, and every 
blessing on yourself. a 

MARGARET STANSFIELD. 
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Citizens of New Orleans: It may not be 
inappropriate, as it is not inopportune in oc- 
casion, that there should be addressed to you 
‘s few words at parting, by one whose name is 
to be hereafter indissolubly connected with 
your city. 

I shall speak in no bitterness, because I 
am not conscious of a single personal animos- 
ity. Commanding the Army of the Gulf, I 
found you captured, but not surrendered ; 
conquered, but not orderly; relieved from 
the presence of an army, but incapable of 
taking care of yourselves. So far from it, you 
had called upon a foreign legion to protect 
you from yourselves, I restored order, pun- 
ished crime, opened commerce, brought pro- 
visions to your starving people, reformed 
your currency, and gave you quiet protec- 
tion, such as you had not enjoyed for many 
years. 

While doing this my soldiers were sub- 
jected to obloquy, reproach, and insult. 

And now, speaking to you, who know the 
truth, I here declare that whoever has qui- 
etly remained about his business, affording 
neither aid nor comfort to the enemies of the 
United States, has never been interfered 
with by the soldiers of the United States, 

The men who had assumed to govern you 
and to defend your city in arms having fled, 
some of your women flouted at the presence 
of those who came to protect them. By a 
simple order (No. 28) I called upon every 
soldier of this army to treat the women of 
New Orleans as gentlemen should deal with 
the sex, with such effect that I now call,upon 
the just-minded ladies of New Orleans to 
say whether they have ever enjoyed so com- 
plete protection and calm quiet for them- 
selves and their families as since the advent 
of the United States troops. 

The enemies of my country, unrepentant 
and implacable, I have treated with merited 
severity. I hold that rebellion is treason, 
and that treason persisted in is death, and 
any punishment short of that due a traitor 
gives so much clear gain to him from the 
clemency of the government. Upon this 
thesis have I administered the authority of 
the United States, because of which I am not 
unconscious of complaint. I do not feel that 
I have erred in too much harshness, for that 
harshness has ever been exhibited to dis- 
loyal enemies of my country and not to loyal 
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friends. To be sureI might have regaled 
you with the amenities of British civilization, 
and yet been within the supposed rules of 
civilized warfare. You might have been 
smoked to death in caverns, as were the 
Covenanters of Scotland by the command of 
a general of the royal house of England; or 
roasted like the inhabitants of Algiers dur- 
ing the French campaign: your wives and 
daughters might have been given over to the 
ravisher as were the unfortunate dames of 
Spain in the Peninsular war ; or you might 
have been scalped and tomahawked as our 
mothers were at Wyoming by savage allies 
of Great Britain in our own Revolution ; your 
property could have been turned over to 
indiscriminate ‘loot’ like the palace of 
the Emperor of China; works of art which 
adorned your buildings might have been seat 
away like the paintings of the Vatican ; your 
sons might have been blown from the mouths 
of cannon like the Sepoys at Delhi ; and yet 
all this would have been within the rules of 
civilized warfare as practised by the most 
polished and the most hypocritical nations 
of Europe. For such acts the records of the 
doings of some of the inhabitants of your city 
towards the friends of the Union, before my 
coming, were a definite provocative and 
justification. 

But I have not so conducted. On the 
contrary, the worst punishment inflicted, ex- 
cept for criminal acts punishable by every 
law, has been banishment with labor to a 
barren island, where I encamped my own 
soldiers before marching: here. 

It is true I have levied upon the wealthy 
rebel, and paid out nearly half a million of 
dollars to feed forty thousand of the starv- 
ing poor of all nations assembled here, made 
so by this war. 

I saw that this rebellion was a war of the 
aristocrats against the middling men: of the 
rich against the poor; a war of the land- 
owner against the laborer; that it was a 
struggle for the retention of power in the 
hands of the few against the many; and I 
found no conclusion to it save in the subju- 
gation of the few and the disenthralment of 
the many. I therefore felt no hesitation in 
taking the substance of the wealthy who had 
caused the war, to feed the innocent poor 
who had suffered by the war. And I shall 
now leave you with the proud consciousness 





that I carry with me the blessings of the 
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humble and loyal under the roof of the 
cottage and in the cabin of the slave, and so 
am quite content to incur the sneers of the 
salon or the curses of the rich. 

I found you trembling at the terrors of 
servile insurrection, All danger of this I 
have prevented by so treating the slave 
that he had no cause to rebel. 

I found the dungeon, the chain, and the 
lash your only means of enforcing obedience 
in your servants. I leave them peaceful, la- 
borious, controlled by the laws of kindness 
and justice. 

I have demonstrated that the pestilence 
can be kept from your borders. 

I have added a million of dollars to your 
wealth in the form of new land from the 
batture of the Mississippi. 

I have cleansed and improved your streets, 
canals, and public squares, and opened new 
avenues to unoccupied land. 

I have given you freedom of elections, 
greater than you have ever enjoyed before. 

I have caused justice to be administered 
so impartially, that your own advocates have 
unanimously complimented the judges of 
my appointment. 

You have seen, therefore, the benefit of 
the laws and justice of the government 
against which you have rebelled. 

Why, then, will you not all return to your 
allegiance to that government—not with lip 
service, but with the heart ? 

I conjure you, if you desire ever to see re- 
newed prosperity giving business to your 
streets and wharves—if you hope to see 
your city become again the mart of the west- 
ern world, fed by its rivers for more than 
three thousand miles, draining the commerce 
of a country greater than the mind of man 
hath ever conceived—return to your alle- 
giance. 

If you desire to leave to your children the 
inheritance you received of your fathers,—a 
stable, constitutional government,—if you 
desire that they should in the future be a 
portion of the greatest empire the sun ever 
shone upon—return to your allegiance, 

There is but one thing that stands in the 
way. 
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There is but one thing that, at this hour, 
stands between you and the government, and 
that is slavery. 

The institution, cursed of God, which has 
taken its last refuge here, in “his providence 
will be rooted out as the tares from the 
wheat, although the wheat be torn up with 
it. 

I have given much thought to this subject. 

I came among you, by teaching, by habit 
of mind, by political position, by social af- 
finity, inclined to sustain your domestic laws, 
if by possibility they might be with safety 
to the Union. 

Months of experience and of observation 
have forced the conviction that the existence 
of slavery is incompatible with the safety 
either of yourselves or of the Union. As the 
system has gradually grown to its present 
huge dimensions, it were best if it could be 
gradually removed; butit is better, far bet- 
ter, that it should be taken out at once than 
that it should longer vitiate the social, polit- 
ical, and family relations of your country. 
Iam speaking with no philanthropic views 
as regards the slave, but simply of the ef- 
fect of slavery on the master. See for 
yourselves. 

Look around you and say whether this 
saddening, deadening influence has not all 
but destroyed the very framework of your 
society. 

Iam speaking the farewell words of one 
who has shown his devotion to his country, 
at the peril of his life and fortune, who in 
these words can have neither hope nor inter- 
est, save the good of those whom he ad- 
dresses; and let me here repeat, with all 
the solemnity of an appeal to Heaven to 
bear me witness, that such are the views 
forced upon me by experience. 

Come, then, to the unconditional support 
of the government. Take into your own 
hands your own institutions ; remodel them 
according to the laws of nations and of God, 
and thus attain that great prosperity assured 
to you by geographical position, only a por- 
tion of which was heretofore yours. 

BEnJ. F. BUTLER. 
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From The Spectator, 20 Dec. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

THE second Message of Mr. Lincoln shows 
him to be still what he has always been, a 
shrewd, second-rate lawyer, very ignorant of 
foreign affairs and very well acquainted with 
those of his own country, with a few immov- 
able convictions, and many floating and 
somewhat dreamy ideas, having a tolerably 
clear view of the end to which he aspires, 
and but a faint perception of the mode in 
which that end is ultimately to be attained. 
To men who can only judge by the outside, 
who are critics in grammar and careful for 
the dignity of officials, the document may 
seem weak or even contemptible, but to those 
who remember that Cromwell could not speak, 
or Bentham write intelligibly, and who will 
therefore take the trouble to search for in- 
stead of merely receiving ideas, it will, we 
think, become sufficiently suggestive. 

M. Reuter, as in duty bound, reported the 
paragraph on foreign relations first. The 
President, having been a workman and be- 
ing a lawyer, has little to say on that sub- 
ject, and that little is not very valuable, ex- 
cept as a sign or indication of the ideas he 
strives in vain to express. He is not malig- 
nant against foreign countries ; on the con- 
trary, thinks they have behaved rather bet- 
ter than he had expected, the nation “ being 
so unhappily distracted.” England, in par- 
ticular, has displayed “a jealous respect ” 
for the American flag in the matter of slave- 
traders, and the powers of the American 
continent express “ sentiments ” rather more 
“ friendly ” than has been hitherto usual—a 
remark intended for France. The recent 
effort at mediation is passed over without a 
word, without anger or remonstrance, or even 
appreciation, as if it were a trifle, too small 
to divert or even disturb the mighty current 
of American progress. There is a dignity in 
this silence which, were the Message but 
short, and penned by the ruler of a great 
European State, Englishmen would be the 
first to acknowledge. As it is, they note 
only the strange ignorance which made the 
President hope, in June, that Europe would 
cease to recognize the South as belligerents, 

and induces him even now to express his be- 
lief that this “‘ act of simple justice ” is only 
delayed. Obviously Mr. Lincoln is not 
aware that were the South not a belligerent, 
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ports of the South, or seize English vessels 
for carrying cotton, or object to the English 


the subjects of an allied and friendly power, 
Foreign nations cannot note a rebellion un- 
less it attain certain proportions, and in this 
case, an affected ignorance would have in- 
jured the President and not his opponents, 
Apart from that blunder, however, the Mes- 
sage is, on foreign relations, tranquil, concil- 
iatory, and dignified in intent if not in phra- 
seology. No power in Europe can take 
offence at its wording, nor can any one say 
that the Republic bends to dictation, or 
craves in any undignified way for foreign for- 
bearance. The words might have been more 
elegant, but the astutest diplomatist could 
have accomplished no more, and might, 
perhaps, have shown a reticence less com- 
plete. 

It was not, however, for anything Mr. Lin- 
coln might say upon foreign relations that 
the Message delayed in the Persia was ex- 
pected with so much eagerness. Since the 
last Message a new party has come into 
power, and the people have informally cen- 
sured Mr. Lincoln’s administration. Under 
the strange American Constitution—strange 
because, though democratic in form, it was 
devised to retard the action of the popular 
will—this vote is not at all conclusive. The 
President may obey it or not, and, except by 
revolutionary means, the victorious party is 
powerless to impede his action. Mr. Lin- 
coln, however, has from the first explained 
that he is the exponent of the national will, 
and the world waited anxiously to see how 
far he would recognize the identity of that 
will with Democratic ideas. He has not rec- 
ognized it. Amidst a cloud of words and 
phrases, which, often clever, are always too 
numerous, a careful observer may detect two 
clear and definite thoughts. 1. The Presi- 
dent will assent to no peace upon any terms 
which imply a dissolution of the Union. 2. 
He holds that the best reconstruction will be 
that which is accompanied by measures for 
the final extinction of slavery. Upon the 
question of peace the President expresses 
ideas which, however quaint, have neverthe- 
less akind of dreamy vastness not without 
its attraction. The thoughts of the man are 
too big for his mouth. A nation, he says, 
is made up of its territory and the popula- 





he could not, except by a law, close all the 


tion upon it, and, if the people can be divided, 


sale of arms to men who would then be only - 

















the “earth abideth forever.” A generation 
may be crushed, but the Union cannot be 
sundered. ¢ Its rivers all debouch in one sec- 
tion and take their rise in another. The 
North might live by itself, and the South 
might survive apart, but both are but the 
outside husk, or, as Mr. Hawthorne once 
put it, “‘the fringe upon the garment” of 
the West. That mighty territory with its 
a millions and coming tens of millions 

as no outlet towards the sea, except through 
territories which in the event of disruption, 
would be governed by alien powers. The 
Southern outlet might suffice to the West, 
or the Northern, or the one which stretches 
to the Pacific ; but “ all are better than either, 
and all of right belong to this people and 
their successors forever. There is no possi- 
ble severing of the land but would multiply 
and not mitigate the evils among us.” It is 
an oddly worded argument, the earth being 
treated throughout as if it were a living 
creature, an Estate of the Republic with an 
equal vote on its destiny; but it neverthe- 
less expresses the dominant thought of the 
people whom, in their weaknesses as well as 
their strength, Mr. Lincoln represents. He 
will fight on, careless of cost, which, as he 
says, when speaking of another expenditure, 
with a curiously shrewd appeal to the Amer- 
ican love of size and the American passion 
for dollars, will be no overwhelming burden 
for so immense an empire. In 1900 the 
Republic undivided will contain a hundred 
millions; in 1925, two hundred and seven- 
teen millions; a power which, though the 
President does not say so, would, if its co- 
hesion were possible, inevitably dictate terms 
to the world. 

The President then will willingly make no 
peace, for “there is no line, straight or 
crooked,” which can serve as a boundary ; 
yet he keenly abhors the war. Well aware, 
in spite of democratic falsehoods and Eng- 
lish mistakes, that slavery is the sole cause 
of disruption, he offers his plan for the grad- 
ual but final extinction of the great Ameri- 
can curse. Speaking, as he has done all 
through, as if he still were the ruler of the 
undivided Union, he suggests to Congress to 
authorize a change in their constitutional 
law, an ultimate policy on which reconstruc- 
tion might become possible. If the war goes 
on, his proclamation of September, enfran- 
chising all slaves in disloyal States will, on 
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the 1st January, come inevitably into force. 
Mr. Lincoln stoops to no explanation, or 
softening, or withdrawal of that tremendous 
decree. But if the South, wise in time, 
returns to its duty before that day, then it 


is possible to secure its interests without’ 


giving up the cause of freedom. Threes 
fourths of the States, if appealed to by Con- 
gress, can add to the Constitution clauses 
abolishing slavery before the year 1900, and 
pledging the United States to repayment of 
the full value of slaves calculated at an av- 
erage of £100 a head. The sum is enor- 
mous—four hundred millions of pounds; but 
it is less than double the debt incurred by 
two years of war. It will be distributed over 
half a century; and it will be borne bya 
people who, when the work is complete, will 
be a hundred millions of men. 

The proposal has disappointed European 
lovers of freedom, for between Mr. Lincoln’s 
strange verbiage and democratic misrepre- 
sentation, they have failed to grasp his intent, 
or the magnitude of the fact which that intent 
involves. The President, so far from going 
back from the policy of freedom, has taken 
a longer step in advance, If the South con- 
tinue to fight, their slaves will be emanci- 
pated without their consent, as a measure 
essential to war. That is settled, so settled 
that Mr. Lincoln but once alludes to the 
point, But if they accept the alternative 
offered in that proclamation, and return by 
the 1st of January, even then Mr. Lincoln 
proposes that slavery shall come to an end, 
The people are to accept the consequences 
of their own guilt, and at the cost of enor- 
mous taxation to set themselves free of crime 
He is still bound by the paper withes of the 
Constitution, still unwilling to make freedom 
the condition of State rights, still indisposed 
to declare slavery a sin as well as a bad 
economical system, His actual plan, too, is 
a poor one, for it allows the slaveholders to 
postpone action for forty years, and at the 
end of that time the blacks will be eighteen 
millions, not four. But, for the first time, 
an American President has risen to the con- 
ception of universal emancipation without 
conditions of color, without involuntary ex- 
pulsion, and with an effort to compensate all 
who will suffer under that social change, 
There is little fear, we believe, that the pro- 
posal will be accepted. The South will not 
come in, and without the South no legal con- 
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vention can be summoned until the States 
are divided; but failing or successful, Mr. 
Lincoln has still the credit of having been 
first among American statesmen to rise to 
the situation, the first to strive that recon- 
struction shall not mean a new lease for the 
human bondage, the first to warn the nation 
that its glory or its dishonor depends on its 
decision of this one point. 


“ Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape his-. 
tory. We of this Congress will be remem- 
bered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation. We sa 
that we are for the Union. The world will 
not forget that while we say this we do know 
how to save the Union. The world knows 
we do know how to save it. We, even we 
here, hold the power and bear the responsi- 
bility. In giving freedom to the slave we 
assure freedom to the free, honorable alike 
in what we give and what we preserve. We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best 
hope of the earth.” 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly ;” 
but when an American President can take 
and express that view of the great national 
offence, then surely, amidst all our impa- 
tient doubts, the world is not moving back. 


From The N. Y. Evening Post, 8 Jan. 
A CURIOUS REVELATION. 

THE London Index, a journal set up by 
rebel agents to support the cause of Davis, 
has, in its number for December 4th, a re- 
markable statement by a correspondent, who 
is, perhaps, Mr. Mason, He says: 


“To tell the Norths, the Butes, the Wed- 
derburns of the present day, that previous 
to the year 1839 the sovereign states of the 
South had unalterably resolved—on the spe- 
cific ground of the violation of the Federal 
Constitution by the tariff of spoliation which 
the New England States had imposed upon 
them—to secede from the Union; to tell 
them that in that year the leader of the South 
urged an English gentleman—to whom he 
had fully explained the position of the South, 
and the intolerable tyranny which the North 
inflicted upon it, to be the bearer of creden- 
tials from tlie chief persons of the South, in 
order to invite the attention of the British 
Government to the coming event ; that on his 
death-bed he called around him his political 
friends—one of whom is now in England— 





warned them that in no event could the 
Union survive the Presidential election of 
1860, though it might possibly break up be- 
fore that ; urged them to be prepdted ; leav- 
ing with his dying words the sacred cause of 
Southern secession a solemn legacy in their 
hands—to have told this to the Norths and 
Dartmouths of the present day, with more 
and even stronger evidence of the coming 
events of November, 1860, would have been 
like speaking to the stones of the street. In 
November, 1860, they were thoroughly igno- 
rant of all the momentous antecedents of 
secession—of their nature, their character, 
their bearing, import, and consequences.” 


Of course the “leader of the south” here 
spoken of is John C. Calhoun. It appears 
that the traitors of Calhoun’s time counted as 
much on the help of England for the carry- 
ing out of their perfidious plots against the 
Union as their followers of this day. The 
Index correspondent says : 


In the year 1841 the late Sir William Na- 
ier sent in two plans for subduing the 
nion to the War Office, in the first of which 

the South was to be treated as an enemy, in 
the second as a friend andally. Iwas much 
consulted by him as to the second plan, and 
was referred to by name in it, as he showed 
by the acknowledgment of this in Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset’s letter of reply. This plan 
fully provided for the contingency of an in- 
vasion of Canada, and its application would 

in eighteen or twenty months, have reduce 

the North to a much more impotent condi- 
tion than it exhibits at present. At this 
very moment the most difficult portion of 
that plan has been perfectly accomplished b 

the South itself; and the North, in accord- 
ance with Sir William Napier’s expectations, 
now lies helpless before England, and at our 
absolute mercy. Nor is there any doubt of 
this, and if Lord Palmerston is not aware 
of it, Mr. Seward certainly is. We have 
nothing remaining to do but to stretch out 
our arm in the way Sir William Napier pro- 
posed, and the Northern power—power, as 
we ignorantly call it—must come to an end. 
Sir William knew and well estimated the 
elements of which that quasi-power -con- 
sisted; and he knew how to apply the sub- 
stantive power of England to dissolve it. In 
the best interests of humanity, I venture to 
say that it is the duty of England to apply 
this power without further delay—its duty 


to itself, to its starving operatives, to France, 
to Europe, and to humanity. And in the 
discharge of this great duty to the world at 
large there will not even be the dignity of 
sacrifice or danger.” 























THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


~ All this is, of course, written pretendedly 
from an English poiut of view, and advocates 
British intervention on the score that it 
would be beneficial to England to help in the 
destruction of the American Union. 

It shows, if it is not a pure invention, that 
for many years slaveholding politicians, who 
have most loudly shouted for the Union, have 
been secretly conspiring against it; it shows 
that they and their great master, Calhoun, 
had the inexpressible meanness to count 
from the first upon the help of England and 
Englishmen to dishonor and humble their 
own country ; it shows that in a time when 
England and America were at peace and 
friendly powers the British Government per- 
mitted itself to consider plans for destroying 
this country ; and had, officially, plans laid 
before it for thatend. It shows finally, that 
the people of this country have for many 
years been most basely deceived, by the 


gogues, who were plotting their ruin, and 
who had so far prepared the way, abroad, 
that they counted with confidence upon the 
assistance of Great Britain. Why that help 
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eagerness for it, which makes the head of 
ambitious ability swim. It is far easier for 
a man of firstrate judgment and decision to 
fill to admiration even a thorny throne, like 
that of Leopold, than such a position as that 
held by the late Prince Consort. The publi- 
cation of the prince’s correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington, concerning the com- 
mand of the army in 1850, brings home this 
conviction very forcibly to our minds, In 
the prime of life, conscious of great discrimi. 
nation, much sagacity, and much organizing 
power, the Prince Consort was pressed by 
one who commanded the confidence of the 
British nation to assume a post quite the 
most brilliant likely ever to be within his 
reach. Had he taken it, he, no doubt, felt 
that, as regarded specific qualification alone, 
he was fully able to discharge its duties, and 
todosoably. The modest disclaimer which 
he put in upon this head evidently did not 


treachery of a set of slaveholding dema-| weigh much even with that discriminating 
brain. The Prince Consort would have in- 
curred no danger of losing presence of mind 


under its responsibilities; but most men of 


equal ability would certainly have lost pres- 


was withheld, every one knows: the people | ence of mind in face of the temptation. To 


of Great Britain, at the last moment, re- 
fused to let their Government be prosti- 
tuted to give open aid to the slaveholding 
rebels. But the British ruling class has been 
constantly friendly to the slaveholders, 





From The Spectator. 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

WE hear often of the giddiness which 
seizes men of the finest genius and judg- 
ment, when they have reached the summit 
of their ambition. But the point at which 
any but the highest kind of character is most 
apt to feel that giddiness which blinds it to 
the true situation, is not a¢ the summit, but 
a step or two below it. Men of real ability, 
at least if they are also men of culture, are 
rather steadied than bewildered by the sense 
of commanding a field adequate to their pow- 
ers. Consummate judgment is far more lia- 
ble to a momentary attack of vertigo from 
unsatisfied, than from satisfied desire—from 
the proximity of the prize than from its pos- 





session, It is not the elevation, but the} children, the private secretary of the sover: 


| see so high a prize glittering before him, and 
| know that if he refused it he must make up 


his mind never, in all probability, to emerge 
out of the shadow of the throne, would have 
seized on almost any other imagination with 
a blinding force. This is the sort of situa- 
tion which tests something more than mere 
judgment,—that humility which is an essen- 
tial element in all fine moral discrimination, 
but which is so seldom useful to the worldly 
career of an able and ambitious man. The 
Prince Consort showed distinctly that he not 
only understood his duty, but that he fully 
comprehended that his duty was compara- 
tively very humble. It was his duty, he said, 
“to sink his own individualvexistence in that 
of his wife,”—* to fill up every gap which, 
as a woman, she would naturally leave in the 
exercise of her royal functions.” Nay, he 
went further, and set down boldly in writing 
what this really meant; “‘ as the natural head 
of her family, superintendent of her house- 
hold, manager of her private affairs, sole 
confidential adviser in politics, and only as- 
sistant in her communications with the offi- 
cers of the Government, he is, besides the 
husband of the queen, the tutor of the royal 
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eign, and her permanent minister.” This 
could not be to an ambitious man a list of | 
duties which would compare in brilliancy | 
with the post he declined ; but the prince felt | 
that they were his first duties, and that to 
perform them well “he should aim at no 
power by himse’f or for himself, should shun 
all ostentation, and assume no separate re- 
sponsibility before the country,” and he did 
not hesitate in his decision. Still that deci- 
sion—right as it unquestionably was in mere 
prudence, for what might not have resulted 
if the excitement of the public mind conse- 
quent on the disasters of the Crimean war, 
had taken place under the nominal responsi- 
bility of the Prince Consort ?—involved a 
very high degree of the rarest of all states- 
man-like qualities, a considerate humility, 
disturbed by no mist of vanity, and absolute 
master of its own range of duty. It is im- 
possible to pass by so remarkable an instance 
of simple and yet, in some sense, command- 
ing self-denial—for there is a clear command 
of himself and of the situation in every line 
of the correspondence and memorandum— 
without recurring with profound gratitude to 
the memory of the statesman who has taught 
us this highest and rarest of all the qualities 
of true statesmanship, or without tendering 
our heartiest thanks to the queen for permit- 
ting this noblest of political lessons to be 
incorporated in the valuable memorial * we 
have just received of the prince. 

Indeed, without this unique passage in the 
prince’s life, we should scarcely be able to 
construct any complete picture of the char- 
acter of his statesmanship. We can see from 
other sources that he was what we may call 
a statesman of the calm artistic type, a type 
little if at all known in England, and cer- 
tainly not a natural product of our Constitu- 
tion. The speeches as well as the tastes de- 
scribed in the introductory Memoir, remind 
one strongly of the type of statesmanship 
which the poet Goethe devoted to the service 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar,—though, of 
course, formed on muth wider and weightier 
experience. There is the same distinct or- 
derly mind, the same horror of maladminis- 
tration, the same sense of art in practical 
life, the same value for what the editor of 


* The Principal Speeches and Addresses ¥ His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort: with an Intro- 
duction giving some Outline of his Character. Mur- 
ray. 











the Memoir calls the “ beauty of usefulness.” 
; There exists, indeed, a striking similarity 
‘between the tone of the prince’s speeches, 
the subjects he evidently chooses by prefer- 
ence, the mode in which he treats them, 
the favorite schemes of the great Weimar 
Geheimrath. For instance, the prince evi- 
dently entered deeply by choice into the best 
mode of alleviating the wretchedness of the 
poor man’s home, the improvement of the 
methods of agriculture, the best economy of 
social life. These are subjects which natu- 
rally attract a calm, benignant mind, bent on 
introducing a finer harmony into the tangle 
of the life around it. His was a humane in- 
st:nct overruled by a positive pleasure in the 
delicate adaptation of meanstoends. Justso, 
one of Goethe’s first efforts as a minister was 
to introduce a more orderly principle of ad- 
ministration into the little Weimar army, and 
to organize a Fire-brigadeforthetown. The 
poet-minister had a strong individual taste 
for disciplining the confused energies of a 
helpless crowd, and had directed the volun- 
teers in extinguishing three serious fires at 
much risk to himself, before he dealt with 
the matter as a minister. The late Prince 
Consort displays exactly the same kind of 
administrative taste in these speeches, and 
displayed it also in his life. He goes, for in- 
stance, into the subject of the “ Servants’ 
Provident and Benevolent Society,” with just 
the same kind of artistic providence with 
which Goethe entered into the organization 
of the Fire Brigade. English philanthropists 
attack such subjects with a certain exclusive- 
ness of practical interest, which is widely 
distinguishable intellectually from the atti- 
tude of mind of which we are speaking. It 
was not merely the good done, but the an- 
archy reduced,—the harmonizing principle 
engrafted on chaos,—which gratified the fine 
esthetic instinct of the Prince Consort in 
such works as these; and in this it is that 
he reminds us of the delicate administrative 
taste of the shrewd poet of Weimar. 

But the Prince Consort, though a states- 
man of the calm artistic type, evinced in the 
negotiation to which we have before referred, 
a gift as rare in that school as it is in the 
less deliberate school of English statesman- 
ship. Whatever the peculiar gifts of the 
artistic type of statesmanship may be, hu- 
mility is quite as rarely one of them as of the 
hotter English type. There is a peculiar 
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vein of aristocratic temperament in every 
true artistic constitution, even when not be- 
longing toa mun of high rank—a vein which 
shows itself again and again, not only in the 
speeches of the late Prince Consort, but in 
the fine lines of that fastidious face. Now, 
this aristocratic sense is apt to smother the 
germs of humility, and certainly smothered 
them in Goethe. That the Prince Consort, 
retained so true and simple a humility of 
judgment in spite of this temperament and 
in spite of the blinding lights to which his 
station in life exposed him, is a lesson in 
true nobility to Englishmen of all stations 
which the nation ought never to forget. 


From The Spectator. 
MORALS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NEED I call to mind in what hel the Im- 
perial Government has, from th® beginning, 
dealt with history, science, general litera- 
ture; and how the study of philosophy was 
virtually prohibited at the Ecole Normale,— 
that nursery for teachers ; and how the very 
name of philosophy became hateful to the 
reigning power as connected with revolu- 
tionary propensities; and how the instruc- 
tion given to any such as study for the bach- 
elorship of letters was curtailed; and what 
implacable war was waged, not only against 
the “College de France,” but against the 
“Institut,” more especially distasteful to 
Cesarism, because intended to foster the 
worship of intellectual merit? It is but 
natural that the gross material enjoyments 
which civilization can procure should be ex- 
clusively sought after, where no enjoyments 
of a higher class are in favor with those in 
whose hands lies the moving force. Love 
of riches, love of pleasures, luxury, gambling, 
extravagant passion for dress, these are the 
springs which the empire, on the very day 
of its establishment, made it a point to set 
a-going—better to avert men’s minds from 
politics, and so to lower the level of the na- 
tion as to make a tame, degrading submis- 
sion to despotism more acceptable. 

No wonder that a Government, thus bent 
on mischief, should have winked systemati- 
cally at the licentiousness of novel-writers, 
for nothing is so well calculated to further 
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|the ends of despotism as that kind of low 


literature which is the prostitution of intel- 
lect, and can have no other effect than that 
of undermining all manly feeling. It wasa 
maxim much in vogue among French men 
and women of fashion in the last century, 
that ‘love is more relishable than marriage 
for about the same reason which renders ro- 
mances more relishable than history.” But 
why are romances of the lowest description 
more relished than history, by so many peo- 
ple in France at present, if not because vice 
is by them more relished than virtue ? Who, 
ever is acquainted with that class of French 
novels of which “ Fanny ” may be said to be 
the type, knows well enough to what extent 
their sentimentality is sensual and their re- 
finement coarse. Yet these are not the pro- 
ductions I mean to allude to. Books have 
flooded France far worse than those of MM, 
Feydean and Flaubert, however emasculat- 
ing the latter; and the Imperial Govern- 
ment seems to have witnessed with uncon- 
cern the growing success of a prurient 
literature quite worthy of the period. 

Not that the Imperial Government con- 
siders it its duty not to interfere with the 
book-trade. Just the reverse. Atno period 
were the book-firms made to depend so en- 
tirely on the pleasure of those in power 
Not only is every dealer manacled by the ob- 
ligation of obtaining from Government a 
patent, which—mark it well—is revocable at 
will; but the hawkers (colporteurs), through 
whose medium the book-trade is chiefly car- 
ried out, are directly and strictly kept under 
control, so much so, that they are not allowed 
to sell one single copy of any book, without 
having had that copy duly stamped at the 
Ministry of the Interior, and enriched with 
the following inscription; ‘“ Sureté Génér- 
ale.” It is, in fact, the system of passports 
applied to the peregrinations of the human 
mind. The favor conferred by the Govern- 
ment on acertain class of most objectionable 
publications cannot, therefore, be mistaken 
for impotence. The rule is that whatever 
comes to light in France has been permitted 
to come to light, and, consequently, involves 
the moral responsibility of Government. 
God forbid I should complain that the Sec- 
ond Empire does not make a still more ex- 
tensive use of the formidable weapons that 
are at its disposal ; butis it not very remark- 
able that such books as M. Michelet’s Sor- 
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ceress should be stopped, whilst such books 
as La Vie de Rigolboche have triumphantly 
gone through an almost indefinite number 
of editions? The reason is that the deprav- 
ity of manners is one of the props of despot- 
ism. Nothing can be more congenial to its 
nature than a state of things the effect of 
which is to fritter away all sober inclination 
of the heart, to nurse a debasing love of un- 
worthy objects, and to substitute a variety 
of mock obligations and abject enjoyments 
for those manly duties and subdued home 
pleasures which, while asserting the dignity 
of human nature, are the real foundations 
of human happiness. 

That, in this respect, the Second Empire 
has been fully equal to its task, is shown by 
the mode of social life now prevalent in the 
world of the Satisfaits, a world composed of 
high functionaries generously paid out of the 
public purse—of time-serving courtiers ena- 
bled to live in clover—of idiots proud to be 
something where men of talent are nothing 
—of court butterflies grown out of grubs— 
of women making it the business of their 
lives to dress more expensively than is al- 
lowed by the income of their husbands—of 
would-be men of fashion greedy of pleasure 
and sick of pleasure—of favored stock-job- 
bers dealing in State secrets, and squander- 
ing on orgies the money unfairly won at the 


Bourse—of hired journalists and suddenly | 


enriched gamblers. By all those people, of 


course, the Second Empire is proclaimed | 


“le meilleur des mondes possibles,” and 
care is taken that every one should know 
that it is not safe to gainsay this sweeping 
assertion. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of corrup- 
tion flowing from above. It is one of the 
saddest features of despotism that it implies 


! privilege of his rank to trample upon morals, 
The consequence was, that during his life- 
time, at any rate, corruption did not become 
fashionable. The regent made it so, because 
his good-natured immorality led him, not 
only to tolerate, but to humor in others the 
excesses in which he himself took delight. 
Surely, I do not mean to hint that this is the 


it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
“court life,” under the Second Empire, is 
far from being what it was in France under 
Louis Philippe, and what it is in England 
now. 

Besides, the Tuileries and Compiégne are 
not the only places in view; and among so 
many princely residences there is one, at 
least, which might perhaps bring to one’s 
recollection the celebrated palace where the 
regent and his friends kept revelling every 
night, under the convivial dictatorship of 
Canilhac. 

I will not, dwell on the importance of the 
facts above stated. Such a state of things 
is, no doubt, worth chronicling. The man- 
ner in which the better inclinations of the 
heart are cherished or vitiited, supplies one 
of the surest bases for the philosophical ap- 
'preciation of a given period. Whenever they 
| are changed by a gradual perversion of so- 

cial habits into spurious raving sentimental- 
ity, or into sensual, insincere, and refined 
| gallantry, there symptoms appear of a mortal 
disease. For no edifice is of a lasting na- 
ture which rests on rotten foundations, 
A FREEMAN. 





2 From The Spectator. 
THE AFGHANISTAN OF TO-DAY.* 
THERE are only two ways that we know of 
of writing travels acceptably. One, and per- 








case with the present ruler of France. But - 


both the temptation and the power of giving | haps the better, is to traverse a country with 
loose to one’s caprices. It is true that this 9 definite object, observe everything minutely 
may be done so as not to offend too openly | which bears upon that object, describe every- 
against decorum. In former times, when | thing which unconsciously tends to elucidate 
Tiberius resolved on spending the last years | oy dispel the preconceived theory, and so 
of his life in reprovable pleasures, he betook | produce at once a most accurate narrative 
himself to a lonely place, where he could and a complete artistic work. Mr. Senior, 
gratify his tastes unseen as well as unchecked. | granting that his object is political truth, and 
But all despots are not like Tiberius. Nei- | not this or that form of truth, does this con- 
ther are all of them like Louis XIV., who, stantly in a very thorough and painstaking 
while scandalizing the nation by the specta-| way, Mr. Laing did it even more perfectly, 
ele of his private life, would not have the} and his book on Norway is, perhaps, the very 
rules of propriety violated by anybody but) Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 1857. 
himself, thus intimating that it was a special | By H. W. Bellew. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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best book of travels of this kind ever com- 
posed. Mr. Mackay’s “ Western World” 
has nearly the same merit, and so have one 
or two recent works on Australia and New 
Zealand. The other and more difficult plan 
is to record all the traveller sees, without 
object save to record faithfully, and conse- 
quently without fither consciousness or bias. 
Most of the earlier travellers wrote in this 
style, and the result is an accuracy of de- 
scription which has kept their accounts alive 
for generations. ‘Their fidelity is often mar- 
vellous, their observation so minute, that, to 
the man who is really studying, their de- 
scriptions are often better guides than the 
sketchy and self-conscious accounts of much 
more recent tourists. There are, for instance, 
hundreds of travels in Russia, but there is 
no account of the Russian people to com- 
pare in accuracy with that of Mandelslo, 
whose book was published some two hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Bellew belongs to the 
latter class, and is entitled to no mean place 
among them. His journal reads like a re- 
print from Hakluyt. He accompanied the 
embassy sent from Calcutta to Afghanistan 
in 1857 as medical officer ; and kept, it would 
seem, a very full diary. This he has given 
us almost in extenso, and unlike most diaries 
it is charming reading. Gifted, to judge 
from internal evidence, with keen eyes, good 
spirits, imperturbable temper, and that fac- 
ulty of comprehending Asiatics which is in- 
communicable, and which in the East stands 
in the place of all other mental powers, he 
has drawn a picture of Afghan life, society, 
and politics such as the most accomplished 
literary artist can only admire at a distance. 
Nobody save a faithful observer, utterly care- 
less of the effect he was producing, could 
have drawn such a picture of the Afghan heir 
apparent, without once descending » abuse, 
or indeed expressing any peremptory opin- 
ion at all. We do not know that it is very 
important to understand Afghans—all East- 
ern knowledge is habitually overrated—but 
those who care for such information may 
acquire it in full completeness, without ex- 
ertion and without weariness, from Mr. Bel- 
lew’s old-fashioned, but most instructive 
journal. 

There is a quaint and wholly unreasonable 
rejudice in England in favor of the Afghans, 
he public mind, always ill-informed on 

Asiatic affairs, and always prone to worship 
success, is impressed with the notion that 
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the Afghans beats ; and an Asiatic who can 
defeat an*Englishman is entitled to his re- 
spect. We occupied Afghanistan, were mas- 
sacred in Afghanistan, utterly subjugated 
Afghanistan, and quitted Afghanistan ; these’ 
are all the external facts, and the average 
Englishman, habituated to see his flag re- 
main wherever it has once been planted, 
gives the Afghan credit for latent qualities, 
before which that flag was compelled or in- 
duced to retreat. One of the very worst and 
most disorganized races in Asia is therefore 
invested with attributes, which relieve them 
altogether of the contempt so commonly and 
so senselessly felt for all other Asiatics. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
dominant and most numerous tribe of Af- 
ghans, about three millions in number, and 
ruling two millions of other tribes, are de- 
generate Jews, not, as they claim to be, de- 
scendants of Saul, but refugees from Pales- 
tine who, after the great depopulation by 
Nebuchadnezzar, fled eastward, settled in 
these mountains, and intermarried with the 
native women. No man who ever saw an 
Afghan doubts his affinity to the Jews ; their 
traditions and books universally point to this 
origin—which is one no Oriental would in- 
vent—and though their creed is now Mus- 
sulman, their superstitions, laws of inherit- 
ance, and punishments are all based on the 
ancient Hebrew code. Left to their own de- 
vices, with none of the restraining influences 
of their own creed, and with a tendency to 
idol worship even Mahommedanism cinnot 
eradicate, they have become just what their 
forefathers became in Israel during their 
backslidings—an utterly evil race, proud 
and poverty-stricken ; full of arrogance and 
greed and lust, and scrupling at no act 
which seems to promise immediate advan- 


.tage. Like the continental aristocracy, they 


are above trade, and can only fight, cultivate 
the soil, and breed enormous herds of sheep 
and goats, with which some tribes wander 
from valley to valley like Calmuks, or other 
nomad hordes. Excessively jealous of their 
women, they are themselves steeped to the 
lips in the worst crimes, and though they 
talk of Nang-i-Pukhtun, or Afghan honor, 
their word is utterly unreliable. Brave, but 
indocile, habituated to despotism but not to 
obedience, they have totally failed to cons 
struct a State, and are only restrained from 
disintegration into minute tribes by the hope 
of external conquest, the excessive pressure 
to which they are subjected from without, or 
the ascendency occasionally acquired by some 
unscrupulous man of genius, Dost Ma- 
hommed holds them now, and will till he 
dies ; but he is in extreme old age, and his 
eldest son inherits few of his greater quali- 
ties. ; 
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JOHN BRIGHT ON AMERICA. 

[Close of a Speech at Birmingham, 18 Dec.] 

THERE are ministers in our Cabinet as re- 
solved against any treason to freedom on 
this question as I am, and there are numbers 
of the English aristocracy of the very high- 
est rank who hold the same opinion as I do; 
but we have had every effort made that 
money and malice could devise to stimulate 
in Lancashire, among the suffering popula- 
tion, an opinion in favor of the Slave States. 
They have not been able to get it, and I 
honor that population for their fidelity to 
their principles and to freedom, and I say the 
conduct they have pursued ought to atone in 
thefminds of the people in the United States 
for miles of leading articles written by the 
London press—by men who would barter 
every human right to serve the party with 
which they are associated. How, I ask, 
comes it that on the Continent of Europe 
there is not a liberal newspaper nor a liberal 
politician that durst say, or ever thought of 
saying, one word in favor of that portentous 
and momentous shape which now asks to be 
received into the family of nations? The late 
Count Cavour had no difficulty in deciding 
on this point. Ask Garibaldi (cheers)—ask 
Kossuth, whether slavery has nothing to do 
with this strife. Ask Victor Hugo, the poet 
of freedom and exponent of the yearnings of 
all mankind for the better time—ask any 
man in Europe who opens his lips or indites 
a sentence for freedom, on which side your 
symputhies should lie. (Hear.) Why, in 
all parts of the world except this island, 
famed for its freedom, you do not find one 
man speaking in favor of the South; and 
why is that done here? I'll tell you the 
reason. Our London press is mainly in the 
hands of certain ruling West-end classes. 
It acts in favor of those classes. One of 
the most eminent statesmen in this country, 
although not an official statesman, said to 
me, “ I had not an idea how much influence 
the example of the Republic was having up- 
on opinion here until I discovered the uni- 
versai congratulations on the prospect of that 
Republic breaking up ;” but I maintain, after 
all, that the people do not err. Free States 
are the home of the working man. In fif- 
teen years 2,500,000 of our countrymen and 
countrywomen have left us for the United 





States, every one of whom, speaking gener- | 
ally, is in a much better position in point of | 


ON AMERICA, 


comfort than if they had remained here as if, 
as one of America’s own poets has said,— 
“For her free latchstring never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 
In. America there are no six millions of 
grown men excluded by the Constitution 
from political rights ; there is a free Church, 
a free school, a free hand, a free vote, a free 
career fer the child of the humblest. No! 
countrymen who work for your living, re- 
member that there will be one wild shriek of 
freedom, to startle all mankind if that Re- 
public is overthrown. Slavery has been the 
huge foul blot upon its fame ; it is a hideous 
outrage against human right and divine 
law; the pride and passion of man will not 
permit its peaceable extinction; the slave- 
owners of our colonies, if they had been 
strong enough, would have revolted too, I 
believe there was no mode short of a mira- 
cle more stupendous than any recorded in 
the Holy Writ which would, in our time or 
in a century, have brought the abolition of 
slavery in America but the suicide which the 
South has committed and the war they are 
now raging. It isa measureless calamity; 
I said the Russian war was a measureless 
calamity; did not many of your leaders tell 
you that that was a just war to maintain the 
integrity of Turkey, some thousands of miles 
away? Why, surely the integrity of your 
own country at your own doors must be 
worth as much as the integrity of Turkey. 
Is not this law the penalty which an inexor 
able justice exacts from America, North and 
South, for the enormous guilt of cherishing 
this frightful iniquity for the last eighty 
years? Ido not blame any man who takes 
the restoration of the Union to be hopeless ; 
you have the authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that point; he is, as a 
speaker, unsurpassed by any man in Eng- 
land; but, unfortunately, he made use of 
expressions in the north of England nearly 
three months ago, and seems ever since then 
to have been engaged in trying to make 
people understand what he meant. (A 
laugh.) He is, however, quite welcome to 
think the struggle hopeless for the North. I 
don’t hold that opinion. The leaders of this 
revolt propose by their Constitution this sim- 
ple thing: that over a territory some forty 
times as large as England the blight and 
bondage of slavery shall be forever perpetu- 
ated. I cannot myself believe in such a 
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fate befalling that fair land, stricken though 
it now be by the ravages of war; I cannot 
believe that civilization in its journey with 
the sun will sink into endless night to grat- 
ify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, 
who seek “to wade through slaughter to a 
throne, and shut the gates of mercy on man- 
kind.” (Cheers.) I have another and far 
brighter vision before my gaze. It may be 
but a vision, but I will still cherish it. I see 
one vast Confederation stretching from thz 
frozen North in one unbroken line to the 
glowing South, and from the wild billows 
of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the 
Pacific main, and I see one people and one 
Jaw and one language and one faith, and 
over all that wide continent the home of 
freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of 
every race, 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 

THE Waverley novels are at length fairly 
committed to the chances of competition with 
the latest and cheapest literature of the day, 
ina form which must put the question of 
their permanent popularity to the last and 
most crucial test. The copyrights of the 
earlier portions of the series have already 
expired, and year by year will gradually 
break down that hedge of immunity which 
kept these volumes exempt from the rivalry 
of trade, and lent them a kind of aristocratic 
prestige in the community of fiction. The 
enterprising firm which has invested largely 
in the purchase of the surviving privileges 
of the extinct house of Cadell has resolved, 
we are glad to see, upon a policy which is 
likely to retain to it, ina manner not only 
the most legitimate, but in the long run the 
most likely to prove remunerative, that mo- 
nopoly the legal sands of which are rapidly 
running out. Competition is practically dis- 
tanced when, one by one, each story of the 
series is in succession presented to the pub- 
lic in the handy and popular form of a shil- 
ling novel—in paper, typography, and gen- 
eral style of getting up, assimilated to the 
myriad ephemera, which flaunt their gaudy 
backs at every railway bookstall. The pres- 
ent impression is, in fact, a cheaper re-issue 
of the stereotype edition put forth eight 
years ago, at eighteen pence a volume. With 


* Waverley. Shilling Series. Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black. 1862. 
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every wish for the material success of so lib- 
eral an enterprise, we must watch its results 
with an interest of a wider and more gen- 
eral kind, bound up as it is with a problem 
of real and intrinsic moment in the history 
of literature. That problem, which the pop- 
ular voice alone must ultimately resolve, re- 
lates to the rank which the author of Wa- 
verley is entitled to hold, and the influence 
which he is destined to exercise in perma~ 
nence among the classic writers of our lan- 
guage. Is Walter Scott a great writer? In 
what proportion do his works retain, or may 
they be expected to retain, that magical as- 
cendency which, at their first publication, 
followed each successive wave of the living 
enchanter’s wand? In attractive and en- 
lightening force, is their grade to be finally 
with those supreme and primary luminaries 
which sway and irradiate the intellectual 
firmament, or those transient meteors which 
do but dazzle us as they flash for a second 
or two across the sky? Three or four ob- 
servations of a comet’s path enable us to 
approximate closely enough to the law of its 
orbit. And after thirty years’ experience we 
surely are in a position to work out a suffi- 
ciently practical equation to the future path 
of the most brilliant modern star in the zo- 
diac of literature. 

The popularity of Scott has, from the first, 
been somewhat of a select sort, rather than 
a popularity of the populace. He never 
wrote for the multitude, and was not of the 
number of those who subsist by the sympa- 
thies of the masses. Aristocratic in his tastes 
and feudal in his notions of society, his sphere 
of thought was one to which a certain style 
of pomp and sumptuousness was indispensa- 
ble. To enjoy and love him thoroughly, one 
must be raised either by birth or by force of 
cultivation above the vulgar and the com- 
monplace. Below the isothermal lines of 
heraldic insignia and gentle culture his great- 
ness will hardly vegetate. Yet it has been 
the fashion to remark, on the other hand, 
how much better Scott describes beggars, 
gypsies, smugglers, clowns, and the hangers- 
on of kings and queens, even kings and 
queens themselves, the very highest and the 
very meanest of mankind, than the half-way 
class to which he himself belonged. How 
superior, we are told, is Effie Deans to Lady 
Staunton, or even Jeanie Deans to Rose 
Bradwardine! How much more do Mary of 
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Scotland and Elizabeth of England resemble | 


real queens than Julia Mannering or Die 
Vernon represent real young ladies! Now 
we believe the reverse of this complaint to 
be at least as near the truth: The reader’s 
affinity with his author has been the source 
of the fallacy. It is not that these ladies 
and gentlemen are less natural in themselves 
than those princes, beggars, or rustics. But 
the reader, it must be remembered, is, in the 
former case, among his own set, whom he is, 
from familiar observation, competent to criti- 
cise. He is judging a work of art as an ex- 
pert, not as a critic. No jockey or trainer 
would be satisfied with the horses even of 
Phidias. To an old salt, the seamanship of 
the Pirate would perchance smack of the 
landsman ; and a live “ gaberlunzie ” would 
stare at his double in the garb and with the 
diction of Edie Ochiltree. 

When the romancer of the artificially bred 
middle class draws for his patrons a serf or 
a crusader, a cow-feeder or a queen, he is 
tolerably safe from jealous judgment, and 
may dash in his colors with a free hand. 
His characters are got up for company, and 
must be clothed, not in the most appropri- 
ate, but the most picturesque habiliments. 
Such art is indeed that of the stage, not that 
of nature; but Scott could not help being 
dramatic even in his most naturalistic efforts. 
He could fascinate his own order by his skill 
in presenting to it his views of the world 
beneath itself, through its own conventional 
medium. Between himself and the ‘lower 
masses he was fixing at the same time an 
artificial gulf. He would patronize them as 
artistic models, not take them to his bosom 
as of the same living and breathing kin. 

If we turn from the quality of Scott’s gen- 
ius to its quantity, and try to guage or meas- 
ure his mental stature, we are somewhat at 
a loss for a standard of comparison. There 
is a supreme and august rank in the empire 
of intellect, from which Scott’s greatness will 
forever fall short. He had no particular 
message to deliver to the world—no special 
idea or notion of truth to impart to it—no 
new scheme or system of thought to elabor- 
ate. Neither was his the living, spreading, 
consuming fire of Shakspeare, Dante, or 
Goethe. There was not merely the same 
unconsciousness of any special mission, that 
unconsciousness which seems the first attri- 
bute of genius, with which the Stratford 
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playwright labored, just to fill the Globe the- 
atre. Each was doubtless equally spontane- 
ous, equally unencumbered by any ulterior 
aim. But they differed immeasurably in 
depth. It is in the undesigned, unfelt em- 
anations of the mind that the highest genius 
distances all lower grades. In the sparkles 
of light which it throws off without an effort, 
without the sense of doing anything vast or 
notable, there is a radiance and a heat which 
the world recognizes, and rejoices in the 
glow. Scarce a page of Shakspeare can be 
turned at random which does not kindle or 
enlighten us with its latent aphoristic force. 
No writer, it has been felt on the contrary, 
has written so many volumes as Sir Walter 
Scott with so few sentences that can bear to 
be quoted. His power, as Mr. Carlyle well 
defined it, lay in extenso, not in intenso. His 
situations are effective—his delineations of 
action are graphic, and stir us as they would 
stir an actual spectator. They form, in truth, 
a series of masterly tableaux, and, with the 
force of a stereoscope, set before us artistic 
groups in all the simulated relief of reality. 
Their still life is admirable. There is some- 
what, of course, beyond the power of the 
mere photographer—there is much lively 
motion and many a brilliant shift of scene. 
But the soul is somehow equally wanting. 
His men and women seem more or less lay 
figures, costumed and posed for effect. They 
say nothing that we particularly care to hear. 
Scott had no gospel to deliver, and, sooth to 
say, never professed to have any. 

In this respect, at all events, he rises in- 
effably above those charlatans who are for- 
ever prating of their mission to amend, re- 
buke, and elevate society, and who never 
treat us to their sugary confections without 
pounding up in them some one or other of 
their pet nostrums for the moral diseases of 
mankind. Scott would be neither the phy- 
sician nor the pedagogue of society. He 
came not to call the sickly, but the hale and 
joyous, and bade them enjoy life as he en- 
joyed it. Rejoicing in the power to amuse, 
and finding abundant amusement to himself 
in the process of so doing, he gave little 
heed to what lessons he might read to pos- 
terity, or with what cut-and-dried theories 
he ought to prime his soul. To amass good 
stories, to work up rare and romantic mate- 
rial into fresh and picturesque combinations, 
was with him too genuine an impulse to need 
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the justifying plea of any moralistic cant. 
If he never rose to be a prophet, he could 
never sink into a Pharisee. Health and 
buoyancy of mind seemed in him the natu- 
ral reflex of his robust and hardy corporeal 
frame. In the heartiness and verve. which 
he threw into his pages, lay, even more than 
in his purity and kindly warmth, the secret 
of that hold which he obtained upon his age. 
Anything mean, sordid, or cynical, flew off 
from contact with his soul, as a perfectly 
healthy physique is said to throw off all 
bodily impurities. Adhesive in his social 
instincts, running over with humor and hu- 
manity, beaming with constitutional _liveli- 
ness, his was just the presence to which the 
blasé and hypochondriac run, to catch the 
restorative virus. The effect was electrical 
when he thus burst upon a languid and jaded 
generation, cloyed with artificial food, inca- 
pable of faith, while shuddering at scepti- 
cism. Faith Scott undoubtedly possessed— 
the faith of all massive hearty natures—faith 
in himself, faith in the order of things and 
the lessons of history. The advent of such 
a man was like an invigorating bath to an 
age grown maudlin over Byronism and 
Werterism, or coddled over the nursery fire 
and possets of the Minerva Press. All other 
remedies for ennut were flung aside the mo- 
ment the Great Unknown began his spells, 
to which the mystery of their authorship 
gave an extra piquancy and charm. Kot- 
zebue and the thrilling school were annihi- 
lated. Ghosts were sent back to limbo. 
The chains clanked harmlessly in the Castle 
of Otranto, and Mrs. Radcliffe no more kept 
boys and girls tremblingly awake with hor- 
rors. The reader was carried back to rough, 
real, hardy times, when modern nerves were 
unknown, when life was active, blithesome, 
vigorous. For old and young, the jaded and 
the imaginative, there was an inexhaustible 
store of wonderment in those scenes of mar- 
tial feats, jousts and tournays, border forays, 
royal progresses, gorgeous ritual. Whodid 
not sigh to have had their lot cast in those 
free, bold, unsophisticated days; when gal- 
lant knights caracoled on giant horses of 
whirlwind speed—ladies of peerless beauty 
ambled in quaint guise through the merry 
greenwood, or slipped their hawks over 
meadow and lea—when sleek churchmen 
rustled in medieval bravery—when romance 
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daring, and even the weird and the super- 
natural still bade defiance to nature’s pro- 
saiclaws? Novel-reading had till then been 
a forbidden, though coveted pleasure. Scott 
made a nation of novel-readers. He was 
the founder of the historical novel. By the 
modicum of fact which he dug up from the 
buried past, he was able to bribe the con- 
science which sneered at fiction as a waste 
of time, as well as the prudery which blushed 
at it as sinful. And never was literary in- 
vention so well rewarded. As, faster and 
faster, poured forth the magic sheets, the 
profits of the manufactory rose to £15,000 
a-year. Novel-making has from that date 
been one of the most gainful of trades, and 
the circulating library must revere him as 
its demi-god. 

The old saw which Fletcher of Saltoun 
drew from an unarmed “ wise person,” that 
he “ cared not who made a nation’s laws, so 
he might make its ballads,” has lost its 
point. Our nation has long left off singing 
ballads, if, indeed, it was ever given to sing- 
ing them. The novel has taken the place 
of the ballad. It were strange, accordingly, 
if the man who had the making of novels for 
an entire generation had not some.-effects of 
his handiwork to show. Sir Walter’s influ- 
ence upon the thought and taste of our age 
may be traced in two important directions, 
His talent, as we have implied, rested upon 
two powerful instincts—his love of antiquity 
and his love of nature. From the fountain- 
head of his genius welled forth both the 
stream of medieval revival, and that which 
has lately taken to itself the technical title 
of “ muscularity.” The generation whose 
youth was nursed upon his tales and songs 
of chivalry grew up with eye and heart turned 
wistfully back towards the past. In art, pol- 
itics, theology, and social life, Young Eng- 
land dreamed of an ideal three or four hun- 
dred years bygone. The nineteenth century 
must be taught to build, to think, to believe, 
to worship, in forms of medieval sanctity. 
The Oxford movement was only possible 
among minds over which the glamor of those 
potent fictions had passed. The Tracts for 
the Times were, in some sense, the logical 
progeny of Ivanhoe and the Monastery; and 
the Palace of Westminster is but the archi- 
tectural development of Abbotsford. Scott’s 
theology, it is true, cost him little thought. 


was a reality, when adventure waited upon | It came to him, among the stock in trade of 











his most proper craft, simply as a legacy 
from the past. His religious instincts pointed 
more to objective order and ceremonial than 
to self-analysis or abstract grounds of belief. 
His ideas of art, even in his own province 
of antiquarianism, were of a very superficial 
order, and much of the collections and heir- 
looms which made Abbotsford the pride of 
his soul might now be voted by Wardour 
Street itself very sorry bric-d-brac. History 
itself was ransacked by him, not for its truth, 
but for its materials of amusement, and it 
would be waste of time to pull to pieces his 
hasty and fanciful creations under the strong 
light of modern historical criticism. It would 
be not less unfair, at the same time, to with- 
hold from him the credit of a first impulse 
which had yet to receive its severer form and 
stricter organization at other hands. To 
have helped to drive out the cold and vapid 
classicalism in architecture, and the sickly 
sentimentality in fiction, which made the era 
of the regency of England’s darkest period, 
was a service to his age not the less merito- 
rious because Scott had never set himself 
coolly and scientifically to work it out. 
Scarcely less striking or salutary in its 
effects upon the national character has been 
Scott’s grasp of nature and keen zest of 
physical enjoyment. The breezy mountain 
and the brae, the hardy sports of the moor 
and the loch, the genial humor and racy dia- 
lect of Highland clansmen, were painted by 
him with a freshness and a force entirely his 
own. New types of life and character were 
thrown upon the canvas. To the Southern 
readers of his day the manners and speech 
of the Scottish peasantry were previously all 
but as strange and outlandish as those of 
Japan or Central Africa are to ourselves. A 
real union of interest and feeling began to 
spring up between the two countries. The 
‘very fee simple of all Scotland has been 
raised by Scott’s pen fully ten per cent. 
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Every spot which the novelist described be- 
came forthwith classic to the civilized of all 
nations. It must strike every traveller from 
the South how much this infusion has per- 
colated even to the lower strata of northern 
society. Scarce a cottar or drover but has 
at his fingers’ ends the lore which links his 
home with the genius of the novelist. Pro- 
vincialism may not, indeed, be favorable to 
world-wide homage. The taste for what is 
simply local or grotesque may at any mo- 
ment pass away among other shifts of fash- 
ion. A reaction may, in like manner, ere 
long set in against the prevalent Gothic 
mania. But herein, as we have seen, lay 
but one element of Scott’s mental ascen- 
dency. There remains, as the basis of all 
the rest, his intense and instinctive love of 
nature. 

Riding at these two anchors, the ark of 
Scott’s reputation is in no danger of total or 
immediate shipwreck. Medievalism and 
muscularity may not be very profound ideas, 
but few will deny to such ideas their salutary 
influence in spiritualizing and bracing the 
mind. All that Scott had to impart of solid 
gain has by these two channels passed into 
the age. He has no more toteachus. But 
he can still make us feel. He will be read 
for no didactic purpose, but for what is far 
more the proper end of fiction—the innocent 
and healthy play of the emotions. Men of 
mature years will miss, as they peruse once 
more the tales which fascinated their youth, 
the vivid and exquisite enjoyment of that 
first acquaintance. And the young will won- 
der at the rapt, almost the religious, belief 
with which their sires still speak of the Wa- 
verley novels as the type of all that is per- 
fect in fiction. It is the sign of what the age 
has gained in mental depth and breadth. 
But enthusiasm will not be followed in this 
case by contempt. We have already had 
writers of deeper insight and higher aim, but 
none of warmer sympathy or more genuine 
human heart. And by virtue of these quali- 
ties Scott still remains the favorite novelist 
of his country. 





Why is the Welsh language like the Mael- 
strom ‘—Because it is not easily sounded. 


“T’m a rising young man, and a capital pros- 
pect before me ”—as Sinbad the sailor said when 
he was lifted into the air by the eagle. 


” 


“I piusa for you, 
the old dowager. 


“ T sHaLL never be able to make this passage 


as the rouge-pot said to 





out,” as Sir John Ross said when he couldn’? 
find his way to the North Pole. 


“ MessaGEs carefully delivered,” as the ear- 
trumpet said to the old maid. 


“PLEASE TO REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
Appress.” — A disappointed playwright has 
had the malice to write over the door of the 
Dramatic Autuor’s Socirry : “ Jci on parle 
Francais. 
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FROST IN 
FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tne time of frost is the time for me! 

When the gay blood spins through the heart 
with glee, 

When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 

When the earth is gray and the air is bright, 

And every breath a new delight! 


While Yesterday sank, full soon, to rest, 
What a glorious sky !—through the level west, 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepened up into purple grays, 

With stars aloft as the light decreased, 

Till the great moon rose in the rich blue east. 


And Morning !—each pane a garden of frost, 
Of delicate flowering, as quickly lost; 

For the stalks are fed by the moon’s cold beams, 
And the leaves are woven, like woof of dreams, 
By Night’s keen breath, and a glance of the 


ty Sun, 
Like dreams, will scatter them every one. 


Hurrah ! the lake is a league of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass. 
Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 

And swiftly turn upon scoring heel ; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows gay on the wing. 


Happy skaters ! jubilant flight! 

Easily leaning to left and right, 
Curving, coasting an islet of sward, 
Balancing sharp on the glassy cord 

With single foot,—ah, wretch unshriven ! 
A new star dawns in the fishes’ heaven. 


Away from the crowd with the wind we drift, 
No vessel’s motion so smoothly swift ; 
Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 

The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


Pure is the ice; a glance may sound 

Deep through an awful dim profound 

Of water-dungeons where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-upborne, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventure bent, 
Masters of every clement. 


Homeward! How the shimmering snow \ 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go ! 

Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold thought to a poet’s mind, 

Till the earth and trees and icy lakes, 

Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 


But the village street—the stir and noise ! 
Where long black slides run mad with boys ; 
Where the pie is kept hot, in sequence due, 
Aristocrat now the hobnail shoe ; 

And the quaint white bullets fly here and there, 
With laugh and shout in the wintry air. 


In the clasp of Home, by the ruddy fire, 
Ranged in @ ring to our hearts’ desire,— 
Who is to tell some wondrous tale, 
Almost to turn the warm cheeks pale, 
Set ehin on hands, make grave eyes stare, 
Draw slowly nearer each stool and chair ? 


THE HOLIDAYS. 
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The one low voice goes wandering on 
Through a mystic world, whither all are gone; 
The shadows dance; little Caroline 
Has stolen her fingers up into mine. 
But the night outside is very chill, 
And the frost hums loud at the window-sill. 

Wx. ALLINGHAM. 


A SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN A COPY OF DR. JOHNSON’S ‘* PRAYERS 
AND MEDITATIONS.” 


O sTRANGE great soul! That rock the prophet 


smote, 

Whence gg their life, to Israel’s heart of 
ride 

— naught I ween but barren Horeb’s side ; 
For little would the thirsty worldlings note 
Of those diviner springs which far remote 
From their chance gaze which ever idly spied ~ 
What each rash lust desired, God willed to hide, 
Till holy Moses called the waters out— 
So in our world where outward things have 


sway, 
The prondl high front which noblest natures own 
Looks monstrous, and so shallow have we grown, 
That pe nog like thine whose deeper fountains 

a 
Beyond the reach of every wanton ray, 
Though brimmed with love, unfathomed, seem 
but stone. 
Ausacer Hay Hitt. 
—National Magazine. 


THE INTERESTS OF FRANCE. 
Atr—* A Landlady in France.” 
Tue interests of France wont let Italy obtain 
The Capital she needs to crown her union, O! 
Her troops at Rome the emperor declares must 
still remain, 
To preserve the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion, O! 


So “~. this pious emperor—the people’s own 
ect— 
The Romans ask for leave to choose their 
Ruler, O! 
He says that conscience forces him their prayer 
to reject, 
An assertion than which nothing can be 
cooler, O! 


Garibaldi’s march on Rome, though checked 
was his advance, 
ee him with a fresh excuse for staying, 
! 


On the ground that, to a menace, right or wrong, 
the pride of France, 
Can on no account attention dream of pay- 
ing, O! 


So the interests of France, and her honor, under 


oot, 
Bid her tread the rights of every weaker na- 
tion, O 
And therefore, for the present, she determines 
not to put 
Any limit to the Roman occupation, 0! 
—Punch. 
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“THE VOICE OF HUMANITY.” 


Now has Bramwell done his worst, 
And the Law has slaked its thirst ! 
Come, thou, Goddess fair and free, 
By Jebb ’yeleped Humanity ! 
Come and with thy sweet relief 
Sooth each interesting thief; 

Deaf to all the coward bluster 
Raised by simple knuckle-duster. 


Tis thy office to make snug 

Sad garotter in the jug. 

If his ways must be confined, 

To his errors still be kind. 

Now let mercy show her vigor, 
Kindness is the soul of rigor ; 

Make at least the dungeon rosy- 
Curtained, carpeted, and cosy. 

Let the rogues our necks who throttle 
Never want their generous bottle ; 
While we cage them for our quiet, 
Pile their boards with dainty diet ; 
Penitence from plenty springs, 

And good thouylits come of good things. 


. Let them, after oakum-picking, 
Have their duckling or their chicken; 
How justly after breaking stones 
Succeeds a grill of devilled bones! 
If living ill’s their fault, then, sure, 
Good living is th’ appropriate cure ; 
You’ve only to reverse the sin, 

To find the needful discipline. 


Take for the model of a cell 

That where good Tuck did whilom dwell, 
With flask of Rhenish, and a haunch 

Of venison for his pious paunch. 
Tobacco was not in those days, 

But let’s improve on ancient ways, 

And join the influence of a mild 

Cigar to tame the passions wild ; 

The very smoke that mounts the sky 
Will lead the captive’s thoughts on high, 
And every sober, calming puff 

By grace divine reform a Rough. 


In penitentiaries kept close 

Convicts are apt to grow morose ; 

Send Sykes or Sheppard to the hulks, 
He grows ill-tempered, mopes and sulks ; 
But place him amongst fragrant flowers, 
That pensive brow no longer lowers; 
The heart in prison-yard that hardens 
Will melt like wax in sunny gardens. 


Blest work ! with Nature’s sweets and balms 
To change poor wolves to harmless lambs ! 


Aid it, ye tender-hearted Delias ! 

Send Sykes a bouquet of camelias, 
And sure some pitying Caroline 

Will Sheppard’s name with roses twine, 
And with them, if her heart be true, 
Send him a cigarette or two. 

Thus, with a butt of stout from Jebb, 


Lest strength should fail, or mirth should ebb, 


And a few Bibles clasped with gold 
(Such as at Bagster’s shop are sold), 


THE VOICE OF HUMANITY. 








The dungeon might be made a nice 
Retreat for persecuted vice, 

Till Eden’s seat be found,—and then 
Transporting should begin again. 
—Examiner. M. W. &. 





WHEN I GET THE TIN. 
A LYRIC OF TON. 


I mEAN to go to Ascot 
Upon the Gold-cup day ; 

V’ll sport a steed of gallant breed, 
A chestnut or bright bay ; 

Unless I join Sir Henry’s set 
(He said he’d take me in), 

And to the stand drive four in hand, 
Mum !—when I get the tin! 


T’'ll ogle all the ladies, 
And many a smiling eye, 

From the grand stand, will light love’s brand, 
And look me sigh for sigh! 

T’'ll bet against the favorite 
(The second’s sure to win) ; 

With smiles and nods I’ll take the odds, 
Humph !—when I get the tin! 


Some club of notoriety 
Must have me for a member ; 
Where I may dine, and sip my wine, 
In the dog-days, or November ; 
Address my card—have letters left— 
When Town begins to thin; 
And I resort to shoot and sport, 
Humph !—when I get the tin! 


An opera-box I'll occupy, 
Where eyes and diamonds gleaming, 
On a court night, make earth seem bright 
As the heaven of poets’ dreaming ! 
I'll visit soirée, ball, and rout, 
My day with night begin ;— 
Outshine them all at masque and ball, 
That’s—when I get the tin! 


To some fair creature I’ll propose 
(Love’s flame—why should I smother 4) 
With rosy blush, my fears she’ll brush, 
And sigh, ‘ Go ask my mother!” 
Objections will at first be raised, — 
She pines, grows pale and thin, 
Papa relents—mamma consents, 
And so—I get the tin! 


And, when installed in wealth and ease, 
I'll live on my estate ; 

No duns shall come, like sound of drum, 
To thunder at my gate; 

My gray googe-quill 1’ll throw aside 
That now my way must win, 

For ah! I’ve swore to write no more, 
When once I get the tin! 


—Punch, 








